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Peace News 


RACE 


the unmentionable 


issue 


C.L.R. James 


No British political party in this elec- 
tion can spectacularly advocate the 
abolition of the Commonwealth Immi- 
grants Act. No British political party 
can propose legislation and address the 
electorate (and the world) in terms 
which show that it aims at making racial 
discrimination in Britain as offensive 
and therefore as rare as sexual exhibi- 
tionism. No British political party can 
address the electorate in these terms 
because no party has clearly faced the 
problems whose solution demands such 
revolutionary politics. 


In plain terms no British party has faced 
(a) the crisis in every fundamental 
aspect of American society posed by the 
Negro upheaval there; (b) the increas- 
ing hopelessness of the situation of all 
newly independent African countries and 
the catastrophic effects which are being 
prepared for the whole of the world by 
their present relations with the advanced 
countries; (c) the superficiality of all 
political parties in the advanced coun- 
tries on the race question and the 
degeneration of all (or nearly all) 
the political parties which won the 
independence of the underdeveloped 
countries. 


Thus the electoral frivolity is due to the 
fact that to face the race question is to 
face the fact that during the last half- 
century all the traditional aspects of 
contemporary civilisation are in decay. 
To expect that political parties seeking 
to win an election would lift themselves 
out of the now petty national pre- 
occupations which brought them into 
being and by which they live, is to be 
as frivolous as the parties themselves. 
Luckily the population, on this as on all 
other questions, goes through the regu- 
lar routines but is today quite obviously 
disinterested in the result. The owl of 
Minerva flies only at dusk. 


Cc. L. R. James is a West Indian historian 
and journalist, author of “The Black 
Jacobins.” 


Stuart Hall 


In some areas that count, in places like 
Birmingham, colour is already the elec- 
tion issue. I suppose there is some 
point in the Tories keeping silent about 
this. They can count on a whispering 


campaign to tip the balance in their 
favour locally, without being saddled 
nationally with an unfavourable image. 
There is less excuse for Labour. If 
voters ever make up their minds to vote 
on the issue of colour alone, they are 
going to vote anti-Labour no matter how 
quickly anxious candidates tiptoe to- 
wards “controlled immigration.” So 
there is good practical sense in making 
a stand now. 


But the case for arguing the issue out 
is not a tactical one. It has to do with 
the kind of society for which the elec- 
torate is being asked to vote. If the 
modern Britain is to be modern for 
white Englishmen only, if economic 
growth is to save only white jobs and 
the 400,000 homes only for the English 
unhoused, then it is better for all of us 
to know now; otherwise we had better 
start to plan for a multiracial Britain 
before the ghettos and the separate areas 
for development are all marked out. 


It is no use holding one’s breath and 
hoping men will love one another. Men 
only love one another in a society in 
which that kind of love is possible, 
materially and socially, and wanted col- 
lectively and morally. Otherwise men 
simply hate. In a dozen constituencies 
this week the hate has begun. 


Stuart Hall is Jamaican, a vice-chairman 
of CND, research fellow at the Univer- 
sity of Birmingham. 


Barry Reckord 


Both parties must realise that this is 
no question of charity but of obligation. 
The poverty in the West Indies which 
drives immigrants to Britain is a result 
of about 300 years of British rule. 
Britain in the past has benefited from 
the West Indies. So the colour bar must 
Ps removed from the immigration 
aws. 


The Labour Party notion of controlling 
immigrants in consultation with West 
Indian governments may he less brutal 
but no more effective than Conservative 
Jim Crow. What we want to hear from 
the Labour Party is not that they will 
consult with West Indian governments 
before turning down immigrants but 
that they will let in more. This may 
not be expedient before the election, 
but after the election they should tell 
the people of Britain that the quota of 
black immigrants is held down mainly 


price 6d 
(US 20 cents) 


There is a play by Eugene Ionesco called “ Amédée, or How to Get Rid 


of It.” 


It concerns a man who is trying to hide a corpse but can’t seem 


to make a success of it. And all the while the dread thing is growing 


bigger and bigger. 


Like TIonesco’s corpse, the issue of colour discrimination in Britain is 
growing bigger, relentlessly and ominously. Today, colour prejudice - 
in housing, in employment, in apprenticeship training, in public 
places - is clearly a major social burden, a great guilty incubus to which 
the trade unions, the landlords, the police, the employers, the civil 
servants - each in their own way - contribute the weight of their secret 


fears and suppressed angers. 
1958 have already demonstrated, 


Tomorrow, as the Notting Hill riots of 


colour prejudice could become a 


major source of social violence and public demoralisation. 


What is one to say, then, of the decision taken by the three leading 
parties to leave the colour bar out of the elections, to conceal it as an 


object of controversy that might lose votes? 


What is one to say of 


the BBC’s decision to co-operate with the parties in hiding the issue 


away until after the elections? 
after the elections? 
as well as now? 


What are we to believe will happen 
Why will the issue not be too hot to handle then 
One can ask whether this dampening of legitimate 


controversy by the parties is a defensible use of the democratic process. 
What, after all, can be the value of the election to the one million 
coloured immigrants in England who have a right to ask where the 
candidates stand on an issue of surpassing importance to them? 


In the belief that the proper business of elections is the clarification 
of issues and education of citizens, Peace News has opened its front 
page this week to a number of men and women who have studied 
colour prejudice in England or who have had to live in its midst. 
Many are leading spokesmen for the coloured immigrant community. 
We hope their words will contribute to an intelligent public discussion 


of this deeply emotional issue. 


by fear and not economic necessity, and 
further, they should do everything to 
persuade the governments of Australia, 
Canada and New Zealand to change 
their policies. 


In the West Indies, emigration is the 
alternative to revolution. The money 
sent home by immigrants gets to the 
very poorest families in the islands, and 
this is more than can usually be said 
for grants-in-aid. What can one say to 
the Conservatives if they get in? Merely 
that “if you rape the people you must 
mind the bastards whether or not you 
think it is a terrible price to pay for 
your sins.” 

Barry Reckord is a Jamaican playwright 
who has had three plays at the Royal 
peurd Theatre, among them “ Flesh to a 

ger.” 


Marion Glean 


Race isn’t an issue in the forthcoming 
general elections because all major 
parties agree on a colour-bar Britain. 
For West Indians and Indians and Pakis- 
tanis, Tory prosperity has meant living 
in the near ghettos of Brixton and Not- 
ting Hill in overcrowded slum conditions. 
“‘Let’s go with Labour” means no more 
for us than the worst paid jobs that no 
one else will do and the unwritten quota 
system that is springing up everywhere 
from hospitals to education. The truth 
is that race never is an issue until those 
discriminated against racially make it 
one. Charity is never a forerunner of 
equality. It is time that we coloured 
people of Britain stop this nauseating 
begging for crumbs and behave like 
men. We have a right to share in the 
prosperity the three centuries of our 
labour has helped to build. We have a 
right to be ordinary citizens of Britain. 


Marian Glean is Trinidadian; she is 
warden of William Penn House. 


R. Sidhanta 


The race question is not part of the 
election campaign because there is really 
no conflict among the major political 
parties or the British people on this 
issue. Direct colonial rule is not the 
best training for a democratic accept- 
ance of all men as brothers. The British 
electorate has far too long been sub- 
jected to a steady diet of the superiority 
of British rule over natives. It cannot be 
expected to support ‘“ mopping-up” 


operations one day and the next to wel- 
come the ‘“mopped-up” as_ fellow 
citizens. 

That there would be little public debate 
on racism in Britain became apparent 
when the Labour Party did its volte 
face on the immigration act. Gaitskell’s 
spirited attack against this racialist law 
has been replaced by a qualified accept- 
ance. The kind of democracy that we 
see in action during a general election 
is not intended to educate the electorate 
but rather to pander to its prejudices. 
The Tory Party can scarcely be expected 
to forswear its jingoism and imperial 
preference. The Labour Party prides 
itself on being more nationalist than 
the rest. 


In an election in which issues such as 
colonial commitments - whether in Aden 
or Singapore - are carefully muffled, is 
it likely that the other side of the coin 
- the presence of ‘‘colonials” in Britain - 
is going to loom large? Only the 
colonial migrant can and must put the 
race question on the agenda. If we 
backslide to safeguard our individual 
position by accepting a quota system in 
British immigration, employment or 
housing policy we shall prove as politic- 
ally bankrupt as those who scrawl on 
hoardings: ‘‘ Keep Britain White.” 


R. Sidhanta is an Indian married to a 
British subject; she is active in inter- 
racial committees. 


Ngumbu Nijururi 


It is most disappointing that both the 
Conservative Party and the Labour Party 
have mutually agreed not to touch any- 
thing to do with racial problems in 
Britain. There is the “Fenner Brockway 
bill” which the Labour Party has 
pledged to pass if returned to power. 
The very existence of this bill is evi- 
dence of the existence of racial hatred 
in Britain. 

If nothing is done about this problem 
it is bound to create bad feelings be- 
tween this country and non-white coun- 
tries of the Commonwealth. The solution 
of racial hatred in central and south 
Africa will depend very much on how 
Britain solves her own problems. 
Ngumbu Njururi is a Kenyan free-lance 
writer and law student, resident in 
England ten years. 


More statements on page 12 
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St. Christopher School 
Letchworth 


A school community of some 400 
boys and girls (between 5 and 18 
years) and 100 adults practising 
education on sane and successful 
modern lines. 

Applications now being 
considered for next year 


Special offer for new readers 


please send 


6 weeks 
Peace News 


post free trial 


2s6d 


US: 10 weeks 
for 1 dollar 


| enclose 


Name 


Block letters, please 


Address 
a eS 


ere ine 


é' renounce war and ! will never 5 
support or sanction another 


This pledge signed by each 
member is the basis of the Peace 
Pledge Union send vour pledge to 
PPU Headquarters Dick Sheppard 
House 6 Endsleigh Street WC1 


Cl ified 

6d per word, min. 4s. Discounts for 
o. 1s extra. Cash with order (not 
stamps please). Adverts to reach 5 Caledonian 
Rd., London, N.2 by first post Monday. Box 
No. replies to same address. Displayed advert- 


isements rates on application. 


rsonal 
aah SHOPPERS everywhere. By quoting 


1336943 your purchases pay a dividend to the 
Peace News fund. 


ILY PLANNING. American and Conti- 
Lei methods. Premier, 50 Black Lion Street, 


Brighton. 


LET US WORRY about your motor Insurance: 
Special rates for civil servants and school- 
teachers - ‘agreed value" policies. Ask for 
details now. Morris Hunter Insurance Con- 
sultants Ltd (P), 37 Victoria Avenue, Southend- 
on-sea, Essex. Tel: Southend 41101. Branch 
offices Motherwell, Guernsey. 


Terms: 
series. Box 


PERSONAL COLUMN LTD, Falcon House, Burn- 
ley, Lancs. Pen friends - all hobbies. Corre- 
spondents in almost every country. All ages 
Send s.a.e. for details. 


SELL PEACE NEWS. Distributors and sellers 
wanted in every district, group or college 
Posters and publicity leaflets available free 
Please write to Circulation Manager, Peace 
News, 5 Caledonian Road, London N.1, 


Publications 

YOU AND THE ELECTION: use our attractive 
informative election leaflet containing facts on 
defence spending and list of questions to ask 
candidates of all parties. 2s 6a per 100. Free 
samples from Liaison Committee of Women’s 
Peace Groups, 7 Montagu Square, London W.1. 


CONTACT - a South African Liberal fortnightly 
with inside news of the struggle against 
apartheid and colonialism. 6 months 8s 9a 
12 months 17s, Box 1979, Cape Town, SA 


BOOKS ON EVERYTHING to everywhere. Hous- 
mans (the Peace News booksellers) can supply 
any book in print. Mail order service to all 
parts of the world. Book tokens issued ang 
exchanged. See our large stock of books, 
paperbacks, peace Hterature, stationery, greet 
ings cards etc. 5 Caledonian Road, Kings 
Cross, London N.1. 


BRITAIN’S SOCIALIST WEEKLY - the ‘‘Socialist 
Leader,’’ Still only 4d weekly for an 8-page 
paper. Vigorous, forthright’ and anti-war. 
From your newsagent or local ILP branch: oF 
by post from 197 Kings Cross Road, London 
W.C.1. 6s for 12 weeks, 25s for 52 weeks. 


Accommodation wanted 


WOMAN PACIFIST seeks bed-sitter, or share 
flat or community London. Hirschfeld, 75 
Cholmley Gdns, N.W.6. 


Diary 


this is a free service we reserve the right to 
ete from notices sent in. To make the service 
as complete as possible, we urge organisers to: 


1. Send entries to arrive not later than first 
post Monday (Friday nreferred). 


Include date, town, place (hall, street), 
nature of event, speakers, organisers (and 
secretary's address). 

To publicise full details, book a classified or 
displayed advertisement. 

Remember to order copies of Peace News for 
your advertised meeting: Sale or Return. From: 
Circulation Dept., 5 Caledonian Rd., N.1, 


N 


Until October 15 


ONDON S.E.3. Every evening leaflet distribu- 
tion from 141 Woolacombe Road, Kidbrooke 
(LEE 6249). Fellowship Party. 


25 September, Friday 


LONDON N.12. 8 p.m. North Finchley Public 
Library, Ravensdale Ave. Public mtg: Nuclear 
defence and the general election. Speakers: 
Peggy Duff, John Pardoe (Lib) and Albert Tom- 


linson (Lab); chairman: John Bailey. CND. 


8 p.m. Hampstead Town Hall. 

Speakers from three parties 
Dr R. Sampson, Martin 
Songs - Leon 


LONDON N.W.3. 
Election meeting. 
plus CND speakers: 
Ennals, Ian Dixon, Stuart Hall. 
Rosselson. CND. 


ORPINGTON. 8 p.m. Civic Hall, Crofton Pound 
(by station). Folk song concert. Alex Camp- 
bell, Martin Carthy, Karl Dallas, Sarah Lamour, 
Tony McCarthy, Hylda Sims. Bar. Tickets 7s 6d, 


5s, CND. 


26 September, Saturday 


ABERDARE. 7.30 p.m. Ynyslais, 55 Abernant 
Road. Tom McAlpine: ‘' Factory for Peace. 


BARROW. 12.30 p.m. Barrow public park. 
Anti-Polaris demonstration; march through 
town and shipyard to public meeting at Town 
Hall. CND. 


DOUBLE VISION 


The southern province of Tanganyika is a vast area of real need. To 
help to get a living from the soil, thanks to Bishop Trevor Huddleston 
and you, 80 bright lads are being trained at a new residential agricul- 


tural college. 


under the heading of ‘One Man’s Vision.” 


reality. 


The college cost £50,000. This appeal was published 


That vision has become 


Bishop Huddleston now seeks to give the girls a chance of a better 


life. 


He has appealed to War on Want to raise money for a girls’ 


school, where training can be given in hygiene, mothercraft, sewing 


and cooking, etc. 


Our only question is whether this double vision 


can also become reality. The cost of the school is to be £35,000. 


Mahatma Gandhi said - “If you want to see God, see Him in the faces 
of the poor. If you want to serve God, serve the poor.” Now is your 
chance to do both and also help a dedicated man to bring his dream 


to fact. 


Please help these girls to break the circle of ignorance and poverty. 


Building should begin soon. 
with gratitude. 


Gifts, small and large, will be received 


Cheques, etc, should be marked: “ BISHOP HUDDLESTON APPEAL,” 


WAR ON WANT 


9 Madeley Road London W5 


and sent to: 


EXETER. 3 p.m. Princessha ce) - - 
ing. CND. y pen-air meet 
GRANGE OVER SANDS. 7.30 p.m. Parish Hall. 
CND meeting. Speaker: R. F, Nettleton. 


RUGBY. 2 p.m. Friends Meeting House, Re- 
gent Place, Adam Roberts: ‘Civilian Defence.” 
CND discussion school, 
NORthern (B'ham) 2447, 


SOUTHAMPTON. 
tute, Carlton Cres. 
union. Guest speaker: Charles Winter. 
2s 6d. FoR. 


27 Sept. to 3 Oct 


LONDON N.16. Stoke Newington CND week, 
Contact 30 Adolphus Road. YCND and Caravan 
Workshops. 


5s inc tea. Contact 


6.30 p.m. Temperance Instt- 
Pacifist rally and CO re- 
Adm 


27 September, Sunday 


BRADFORD. 2 p.m. Left Club, 6 Edmund St. 
Day school. Adam Roberts: ‘‘Civilian Defence." 
Adm 1s. Details: A. South, 22 Park Grove, 
Bradford 9, CND. 


CARDIFF. 


3 p.m. Bute St Community Centre. 
Tom McAlpine: ve 


““ Factory for Peace. 


5 Caledonian Road. 


LONDON N.1. 3.30 p.m. 
Order of 


Dr S. N Ghose: ‘' China and India" 
the Great Companions. 


2.30 to 4.30. Corner of Amhurst 
Open air meeting: 
YCND and 


LONDON N.16. 
Parade and Stamford Hill. 
‘‘The case against the bomb.’' 
Caravan workshops. 


SWANSEA. 7.30 p.m Friends Mtg House. Tom 
McAlpine: ‘‘ Factory for Peace."’ 


28 September, Monday 


BIRMINGHAM. 7.30 p.m. Bull St Friends Mtg 
House. PPU Pageant and 1965 AGM. 


29 September, Tuesday 


BRADFORD. 7.30 p.m. Mechanics Institute 
(Science Room). Political forum on major 
Peace and war issues, Conservative, Ltberal, 
Labour and Communist speakers. CND. 


30 Sept, Wednesday 


GLOUCESTER. 7.15 p.m. Unitarian Chapel, 
Barton St. Important general meeting of new 
CND group. Discussion on general election 


actitivies etc. 


8 p.m. Friends Meeting House, 


LONDON N.16. 
YCND 


Yoakley Road, Film show (adm. free). 
and Caravan Workshops. 


1 October, Thursday 


LONDON N.16. 8 p.m. Youth Forum: ‘' Youth 
and the Election."’ The Talbot, Englefield Road. 
YCND and Caravan Workshops. 


WATFORD. 8 p.m. ‘ Hertfordshire Arms,"' St 
Albans Road. Start of weekly YCND folk club. 


Tony McCarthy. 


2 October, Friday 


LONDON N.W.1. 7 p.m. Friends House, Euston 
Road. Film viewing session. ‘‘ The Hungry 
Ones,"’ ‘A Cry for Life,’’ ‘‘ Man of Rope," 
‘No Man is an Island.’’ Tickets 2s. from 
Friends Peace Committee. SoF, 


LONDON W.C.3. 6 p.m. French Church, 
Leicester Place. Mass for world peace, fol- 
lowed by refreshments and talk by Rev Dr 
A. D. Belden on ‘' Pax Christi," in adjacent 
Charles Peguy Centre. PAX. 


3 October, Saturday 


BRIGHTON. 2.30 p.m. Assemble Union Road, 
The Level. Pre-election CND march and 
demonstration. 

Open air 


EXETER. 3) p.m. Princesshay. 


meeting. CND. 


Stoke Newing- 


LONDON N.16. 
Banner vigil 


ton High St and Cazenove Road. 


2.30 to 5 p.m. 


and public meeting on election issues and 
CND, followed later by dance. YCND and 
Caravan Workshops. 

LONDON N.W.1. 2.30 p.m. Friends House, 
Euston Road. Film viewing session: ‘Is it 
Cricket?"* ‘‘Ask me, don’t tell me,"' and others, 
plus 70-minute much-praised ‘‘ Passenger."' 


Tickets 2a from Friends Peace Cttee, SoF. 


3-4 October, Sat-Sun 


MANCHESTER 3. Land 0’ Cakes Hotel, Lever 
St. Study conference: ‘' Towards Libertarian 
Unity.’ Speakers: Laurens Otter, Don Bannis- 
ter, Douglas Kepper. Enquiries; 12 Alt Road, 
Ashton under Lyne, Lancs. Northern Liber- 
tarian Alliance. 


4 October, Sunday 


BIRMINGHAM. Ring SEL 1863 for details of 
Working Group meeting. Cttee of 100. 


8 October, Thursday 


WATFORD. 8 p.m, _ ‘‘ Hertfordshire Arms,” 
St Albans Road. YCND folk club. Ray and 
Val Bailey. 


14 November, Saturday 


LONDON W.C.1. 11 a.m. to 9 p.m. Kingsway 
Hall. Peace News Christmas fair. Contribu- 
tions to stalls urgently needed. 


LONDON. 2 p.m. PPU Peace Pageant. De- 
tails from 6 Endsleigh St, W.C.1. Phone EUS 
5501 or FLA 7906. 


ready now 
HOUSMANS 
international 


peace diary 
for 1965 


with up-to-date 64pp world direc- 
tory of peace organisations, peri- 
odicals and related societies. L6pp 
diary features, assorted colours 
leather cloth binding, and still only 


3s 6d (postage 4d) 


6 for £1 post free 


The indispensable pocket diary for 
peace workers 


5 Caledonian Road London N.1 


WORK FOR 
DISARMAMENT 


Ronald Mallone, unilateralist Fel- 
lowship Party candidate, West 
Woolwich, needs aid now from 
unilateralists, car leaflet distribu- 
tors, canvassers, cash. 141 Woola- 
combe Road, Kidbrooke. LEE 
Green 6249. 


textbooks 
from 
HOUSMANS 


send your list now for prompt 
attention - student notebooks too 


5 Caledenian Road 
Kings Cress Loadon N.1 


for all books and stationery 
the Peace News bookshop 
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Adam Roberts 
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The Civilian Defence Study Conference 


For many years, peace organisations 
have been telling people and govern- 
ments what not to do - what weapons 
not to use, what wars not to fight; and 
some have urged that no weapons be 
used and no fights engaged in. 


Comparatively little effort has gone into 
trying to evolve practicable alternatives. 
The Civilian Defence Study Conference, 
held at St Hilda’s College, Oxford, from 
September 6 to 14, was an attempt to 
remedy this situation f ‘i 
The emphasis was on the word “study”? 
the conference was not intended to beat 
the drum for a particular policy and 
attract publicity, nor was it intended to 
form some new organisation or work 
out a new policy manifesto. It was quite 
simply a gathering of specialists from 
different countries, different intellectual 
and moral convictions, and different 
professions, with the knowledge and 
insights necessary to the realistic dis- 
cussion of civilian defence. 

The committee which called the con- 
ference grew out of a nucleus of people, 
mostly in England, who had become in- 


volved, via the peace movement, in dis- 
cussing and promoting civilian defence, 
but who felt that there was a need to 
involve a wider variety of people in 
discussing this subject; hitherto, the 
idea of national defence by non-violent 
methods against invasion or coup d’état 
had been discussed in rather absolute 
terms (either one “believed” in it or 
one didn't), and we wanted to start a 
discussion on a more empirical and 
practical level. 


To ensure a free discussion, it was 
decided by the committee (which was 
formed early this year) to limit the 
attendance at the conference and to 
keep the papers and the sessions private. 
It is hoped to publish in due course a 
short report on it, and then a book 
based on the papers and proceedings. 

From discussions with various people at 
the conference it would appear that the 
chances of getting serious research into 
non-violent action and civilian defence 
have greatly improved. I will be very 
surprised if such research does not begin 
to get a decent foothold in institutes and 


Who was there? 


Gerald Bailey, Trustee of the United World Trust, which sponsored the 


conference, 


Dan Bowles, former student at Oxford University; 
James E. Bristol*, Director of the Non-violence Programme of the American 


Friends Service Committee; 
Dr Ernest K. Bramsted, historian; 


Hon Alastair Buchan, Director of the Institute for Strategic Studies; 
April Carter*, Associate Editor of Peace News; 

George Delf*, Secretary of the United World Trust; 

Theodore Ebert’, post-graduate student at Erlangen University; 


M. R. D. Foot, historian; 


Nils Petter Gleditseh, assistant at the Peace Research Institute, Oslo; 
Major D. J. Goodspeed, Army Historical Section, Ottawa; 


Johanne Reutz Gjermoe, author; 


Lt-Co!l Alun Gwynne Jones, 0.B.E., M.C., Defence and Military Correspondent of 


The Times, 


Dr Rainer Hildebrandt, founder of the “Arbeitsgemeinschaft 13 August” in 


West Berlin; 


Gerry Hunnius, observer from the International Confederation for Disarmament 


and Peace: 


Mrs Valerie Hunnius, observer from the Conflict Research Society, London; 
George Lakey, Executive Secretary of the Philadelphia Friends Peace Committee; 
Capt. B. H. Liddell Hart, military historian; 

Stewart Meacham*, Secretary, Peace Education Division, American Friends 


Service Committee; 


Professor Arne Naess*, Professor of Philosophy, Oslo University; 
Theodore Olson, Supervisor, Training Development Project of New York Friends 


Group; : 
Dr Lars Porsholt, civil servant, Norway. 


Adam Roberts*, Deputy Editor, Peace News; 
Bernhard von Rosenbladt, student, Munster University; 
Dr Theodore Roszak, Editor of Peace News (presented a paper but was unable 


to attend); 


Gene Sharp’, assistant lecturer, Oslo University; 
Wolfgang Sternstein, postgraduate student at Tilbingen University; 
John Whitfield*, student at Oxford University and Organising Secretary to the 


conference. 


* indicates member of the planning committee. 


universities in the next two or three 
years. 


Most important, however, the conference 
has set a precedent. The first confer- 
ence on civilian defence to gather to- 
gether people from such different back- 
grounds, it has broadened the discussion 
of civilian defence, and compelled those 
who advocate it to come to grips with 
some very difficult problems. For ex- 
ample, M. R. D. Foot’s analysis of the 
difficulties of organising an underground 
leadership system in France in the 
Second World War (he is writing the 
official history of the Special Operations 
Executive in France) provided a real 
and at points frightening background 
for discussing the problems of organis- 
ing an underground leadership in an 
occupied country. 

Some of the military men present raised 
the important question of whether 
civilian defence could be combined with 
military defence, or whether the 
dynamics of the two forms of struggle 
and their spheres of action were so 
conflicting that such a “ mix’ would be 
impossible. 

April Carter and Jim Bristol raised a 
question that was to be discussed at 
several points in the conference - 
whether civilian defence was a relatively 
neutral technique, capable of being used 
in the defence of widely varying social 
and political systems, or one which 
could only be used to defend democratic 
states or a New Jerusalem. 


The conference had not been called to 
make any final decisions on such issues 
- that was not its purpose - but to pose 
all the questions intelligently so that it 
is possible to begin developing a strategy 
of civilian defence in full awareness of 
all the problems involved. The con- 
ference certainly did not ignore such 
problems - the session on totalitarianism, 
for example, was mainly devoted to dis- 
cussing in detail the nature of totali- 
tarian states rather than to devising 
over-simple plans for resisting them. 


During most of the conference, the dis- 
cussion ranged over a wide variety of 
countries and of possible situations, 
though at two sessions specific cases 
were considered: at the first, a scenario 
was used in which the government of a 
relatively small country was overthrown 
by a coup d’état supported by a large 
outside power; at the second session, an 
analysis was made of the causes of 
failure of the German resistance to 
French occupation of the Ruhr in 1923. 
The need for more examination of case- 
histories, and more use of scenarios, was 
widely felt, and at least one person at 
the conference started work on a novel 
describing non-violent civilian resistance 
to an invasion. 


At least one of the military people 


present expressed a preference for dis- 
cussing particular countries and particu- 
lar cases, on the grounds that this is the 
only way in which strategy can be 
devised, particularly with a civilian de- 
fence policy: such a policy is, he pointed 
out, more purely defensive than military 
policies are, and to a large extent con- 
sists of calculating the correct response 
to acts committed by an aggressor. 

At twelve of the fourteen sessions, the 
papers were introduced by their authors 
rather than read, as they had been 
duplicated and circulated in advance. 
Before the conference began, several 
people had asked me how it would be 
possible to spend seven days talking 
about civilian defence. In fact, the 
discussion was generally of a high stand- 
ard, and the conference could have 
easily lasted far longer. There were, 
too, some areas where specialist know- 
ledge was lacking and which a further 
conference would do well to study: for 
example, the economic problems of 
maintaining a society under occupation 
conditions. 


It is hard to grasp the scope of the 
subject of this conference without giving 
some examples: one paper outlined 
thirteen different types of military 
attack, another 65 different types of 
non-violent action. 


Even the definition of non-violent action 
is not simple - how many forms of 
sabotage does it include? - and the dis- 
cussion at the conference ranged over a 
very wide field, to consider, in practical 
terms, such issues as the possible effects 
of the use of violence by the resisters. 
On this particular issue, there was wide 
agreement, even from some of the mili- 
tary people present, that the use of 
violence by the population of an in- 
vaded country would provide a useful 
justification for repressive measures by 
invading forces. 


Inevitably, it is hard to assess the value 
of a conference, especially when one has 
been closely involved in planning and 
organising it; and the immediate after- 
effect of a conference such as this, where 
old ideas are continually challenged and 
new ones thrown out, is inevitably a 
slight state of mental indigestion. 

This conference has certainly not estab- 
lished an Oxford school of thought on 
civilian defence, but it has opened up 
new opportunities for investigation and 
discussion of civilian defence - and thus 
for developing policies which neither 
ignore the real and potential threats to 
peace in the world, nor seek to buy 
peace without facing the possible loss of 
freedom. There is obviously no doubt 
that we have a long way to go yet in 
developing the idea of civilian defence 
and in relating it convincingly to par- 
ticular problems in the world, but a 
start has at least been made. 


Indo- Soviet 
arms deal 


Nikita Khrushchey shakes hands with 
the Indian President, Sarvepalli Radha- 
krishnan, on his arrival in Moscow on 
September 11. Flag-waving crowds wel- 
comed Dr Radhakrishnan as he arrived 
for his nine-day state visit. 


The Guardian reported on September 12 
that India and the USSR had signed an 
arms pact, under which the Soviet Union 
agreed to supply India with military 
equipment, The pact was described by 
Indian diplomats as “friendly and satis- 
factory to both sides.” Indian sources 
said that details of the agreement would 
be kept secret until the Indian Defence 
Minister, Mr Chavan, had reported te 
Parliament. India would pay for the 
equipment provided by the USSR, but 
the agreement included the promise of 
Soviet credits. 


Mr Chavan has stated that he was seek- 
ing submarines, destroyers, frigates, jet 
fighters and light tanks. The Soviet 
Union is already building factories in 
India for the local production of MiG 
fighters, the first of which are due for 
completion in 1966. Mr Chavan was 
anxious, says the Guardian, to hasten 
this programme. 
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Homer Jack: the Cairo conference 


Adventures in non-alignment 


Never since ancient times have so many 
pharaohs tried to make the sphinx smile. 
In 1964 the parade of prime ministers 
and heads of state who have visited 
Cairo is formidable: Chou En-lai, 
Khrushchev, 30 leaders of Africa in the 
Organisation of African Unity, the lead- 
ers of the Arab summit, and - early in 
October . probably 50 leaders of the 
second conference of heads of state or 
governments of non-aligned countries. 


The first conference of non-aligned 
countries was held in Belgrade in Sep- 
tember, 1961. It was originally conceived 
when many heads of state attended the 
opening of the 15th UN General Assem- 
bly in New York in 1960. At the Bel- 
grade conference, Premier Khrushchev 
in a sense gave the invocation with his 
resumption of atmospheric nuclear wea- 
pon tests; at the end of the week, Presi- 
dent Kennedy gave the benediction by 
his resumption of underground nuclear 
tests. Although the conference failed to 
exert its non-aligned judgment by 
strongly condemning the initial break- 
ing of the test-ban moratorium by the 
Soviet Union, it was otherwise success- 
ful in bringing together disparate lead- 
ers who had much in common. The con- 
ference dispatched representatives to 
Moscow and Washington to lessen the 
cold war and made judgments on many 
issues facing the 16th and subsequent 
general assembly sessions. 

Beginning in 1963, Yugoslavia initiated 
efforts to convene Belgrade II. Finally a 
preparatory conference was held in 
Colombo, Ceylon, in the last week of 
March this year. The 25 countries which 
attended the Belgrade conference were 
invited by President Tito, President Nas- 
ser, and Prime Minister Bandaranaike 
to send delegates. Twenty-two states re- 
sponded - all of which were present at 
Belgrade except Burma, Mali and Ye- 
men. Bolivia and Brazil sent observers 
to Colombo as they had sent observers 
to Belgrade. 


The Colombo meetings unanimously 
agreed upon the necessity of holding a 
second conference. It was scheduled for 
Cairo during the first week of October, 
with a conference of foreign ministers 
to precede the convening of the heads of 
state. 

One of the duties of the preparatory 
meetings was to list the additional 
countries to be invited. Some outside 
observers wondered if Cuba would con- 
tinue to be welcome in the non-aligned 
circle, since she has become much more 
aligned to the Soviet Union than she 
was in 1961. But Cuba was at Colombo 
and apparently all countries present at 
Belgrade I will be invited to Belgrade 
IL. 

There were reports of sharp disputes 
within the preparatory meetings because 
Venezuela, an antagonist of Cuba, was 
suggested as a nation to be invited. No 
list was released, after the Colombo 
meetings, of the additional countries to 
be invited, since it was agreed that any 
announcement would be made only of 
those which had accepted. However, 
there were reports that the invitation 
list included all members of both the 
Organisation of African Unity (in 1961 
many African states had only just ob- 
tained their independence) and the Arab 
summit in addition to Mexico, Venezueia, 
Austria and Finland. At the time of 
writing, no new participating states or 
observers have been announced, except 
Finland as an observer. Her agreement 
was secured after President Tito’s visit 
in June. 

The draft agenda of the Cairo conference 
was fixed at Colombo. It will discuss 
the international situation; peace, dis- 
armament, the UN, and colonialism; and 
economic development. ’ 

Since 1961, the concept of non-alignment 
may have subtly changed. At least when 
President Tito visited Latin America in 
the autumn of 1963 he discussed the 
changing nature of non-alignment. With 


the fragmentation of both blocs in the 
cold war, Peking and Paris have become 
independent of Moscow and Washington. 
However, their independence cannot be 
equated with non-alignment. Indeed, 
China and France appear to be attempt- 
ing to create new political alignments 
which some day may go beyond being 
political and even become military. 
Some Yugoslav commentators have indi- 
cated that non-alignment in these new 
conditions can today almost be equated 
with peaceful co-existence. If this defi- 
nition were to become normative, non- 
alignment would have swung almost 180 
degrees since 1961, for under this inter- 
pretation both the US and the USSR 
could qualify as prime non-aligned 
states! However, the discussion of new 
definitions of non-alignment has only 
begun, and will surely proceed to and 
through the Cairo conference. 

One sharp blow to the concept of non- 
alignment has been the death of its ad- 
mitted architect, Jawarharlal Nehru. 
Presidents Tito and Nasser may, how- 
ever, both be eager to assume Nehru’s 
mantle. Indian Prime Minister Shastri 
has indicated that he will take his first 
trip outside India to attend the Cairo- 
conference and that he will make a prior 
state visit to the UAR. 

As the non-aligned states are gathering 
in Cairo, another world conference is 
already being planned, also for North 
Africa: the second Asian-African con- 
ference, to be held in Algiers in March. 
This will be a successor to the historic 
Bandung conference of April, 1955. For 
years Indonesia has urged the calling of 
Bandung II. During 1963-64 there was a 
kind of competition between Belgrade II 
and Bandung II. In the end it was 
agreed to have both conferences and the 
preparatory meetings for Bandung II 
were held in Djakarta in April. Twenty- 
one states were represented, including 
17 which attended the Bandung confer- 
ence. 


The Djakarta preparatory meetings also 
faced problems of an invitation list for 
Algiers. While Bandung was an Asian- 
African conference, several Asian-African 
states were not invited - Israel and the 
Republic of South Africa - and many 
others have only subsequently joined 
the ranks of independent states in this 
freedom decade. India nominated the 
Soviet Union to attend Bandung UL, 
since she is at least in part an Asian 
power. China, an alumnus of Bandung, 
vociferously objected. Communiques on 
the Soviet Union’s eligibility have been 
passed back and forth between Peking 
and Moscow since Djakarta. A perma- 
nent preparatory committee is meeting 
in Algiers and this is one of several 
knotty problems they must yet decide. 


Belgrade IH at Cairo will not interfere 
with Bandung II at Algiers. They are 
different configurations of forces, yet 
many Asian-African powers - such as 
Indonesia, India, UAR, Ethiopia, and 
Ghana - will attend both. Cairo is bound 
to reflect the current, detente-looking 
interests of Moscow, although Moscow 
will not be present. Algiers may reflect 
the current, more militant interests of 
Peking, for she will be present; but so 
will other states - such as India - which 
will try to hedge her in politically. 


The sphinx may not smile in October, 

but that month and March promise to 

ve interesting places politically in North 
rica. 


Homer A. Jack was a correspondent for 
Peace News at the Bandung conference 
and he was an official observer at the 
Belgrade conference. Executive director 
of the National Committee for a Sane 
Nuclear Policy in New York from 1960- 
64, he is now director of the Department 
of Social Responsibility of the Unitarian 
Universalist Association of the US and 
Canada. He is a member of the Execu- 
tive Council of the International Con- 
federation for Disarmament and Peace. 


JOHN BALL’S COLUMN 


Adding up the millions 


In an editorial about the “unobtrusive 

arms race” (September 11), we wrote: 
“The Labour Party may not be far 
wrong in seeing TSR 2 as another 
Ministry of Defence white elephant.” 


This comment was based on the way the 
poor thing has so far refused to fly. But 
now Chapman Pincher tells us, in Mon- 
day’s Daily Express, that it will probably 
be useless even if it does get off the 
ground, 


According to Mr Pincher, by the time 
TSR 2 goes into service, the Russians 
will have missiles which will be able 
to hit it however low it flies. Since the 
whole point of the machine was that it 
could fly very fast and low enough to 
get below radar and guided missile 
defences, this is a bit of a blow for the 
Government. Mr Pincher forecasts that 
the order for the planes will be cut 
from 120 to 30 - which will bring the 
cost to £16 million per aircraft instead 
of the £4 million originally planned. 
(The Air Ministry say that the order 
stands at 50.) 

All this throws light on the Blue Funk, 
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the Anglo-French flying bomb referred 
to in our September 11 editorial. Appar- 
ently this really is a non-nuclear bomb: 
the idea is to offset the TSR 2’s new- 
found vulnerability with this bomb, 
which can be launched 30 miles from 
the target. This makes the whole busi- 
ness much more complicated, and will 
add another £40 million to the bill. 


So who cares? It’s only our money 
they’re playing about with. When they 
start enclosing the grouse moors and 
dispossessing the fourteenth earls, then 
I'l know they’ve gone too far. 
* * * 

Our correspondent Sidney Lens, who 
writes on page 11 this week, is perhaps 
not keeping up with President de Gaulle; 
but he’s still going round the world 
pretty fast. Following his reports from 
Iran and Afghanistan, this week’s article 
is from India; altogether, Lens is visiting 
15 countries in 14 weeks. 


His reports are coming in so fast that 
we can’t use them al]. Last week we 
got one from Indonesia, which confirms 
to a remarkable degree the points made 
in Andrew Calder’s article two weeks 
ago (September 11). In particular, he 
emphasises the artificial nature of 
Malaysia. Singapore, with its overwhelm- 
ingly Chinese population, is under- 
represented in the Malaysian parliament 
and government; its prime minister, Lee 
Kuan Yew, is under pressure from the 
left-wing opposition party, Barisan 
Sosialis. In the 1962 referendum on 
the merger with Malaya, says Sidney 
Lens, 140,000 Barisan supporters, a 
quarter of the electorate, cast blank 
eae Many of its leaders are now in 
jail. 

The riots which have hit Singapore re- 
cently, then, are not simply Sukarno’s 


work. The existing instability has been 
made worse by growing unemployment, 
the increased cost of defence, and the 
tension arising from the conflict with 
Indonesia. Lens concludes that Tengku 
Abdul Rahman cannot hold Malaysia 
together. 

Earlier this year Sidney Lens published 
a book called The Futile Crusade, which 
criticises American foreign policy and 
describes the effects of domestic anti- 
Communism. He hopes to get it pub- 
lished in England before long. 

* * * 


Some time ago we were trying to get in 
touch with someone in Ceylon. Four 
letters went unanswered, and then we 
got Amnesty International to write. The 
reply to their letter revealed that only 
three letters in four ever get delivered 
in Ceylon. 

Inefficiency on this scale is a bit too 
much to credit; and I have just had a 
letter from another correspondent in 
Ceylon which reveals that the Tamils, as 
a measure of resistance to official 
attempts to force the Sinhalese language 
on them, throw away or return letters 
addressed to them in Sinhalese. This 
might explain it; but my correspondent 
doesn’t indicate whether the offending 
letters in Sinhalese are part of the mis- 
sing 25% or a further deduction from 
the lucky 75%. Either way, the con- 
fusion is clearly of a very high order. 

a * aX 


I would like to know what Ghana is 
really like. The picture you build up 
from most British press reports is of 
black tyranny of the worst sort; but a 
friend of mine who was there recently 
says that it is the only country he knows 
in Africa which is really trying to tackle 
its social problems. For example, 


a thing which 


waiters refuse tips - - 
else in 


doesn’t happen anywhere 
Africa. 


And on Monday an item in the Daily 
Express reported that highly-paid Ghan- 
alans are voluntarily cutting their salaries 
by up to 50%, in a ‘crusade to close 
the gap between them and the _ lower- 
paid workers.” Exactly how voluntary 
this crusade is, we don’t know, of course; 
but this report tallies with that of my 
informant, who says that Nkrumah is 
absolutely determined not to allow the 
Western-educated intellectuals to become 
a privileged class in Ghana. Apparently 
this is what the crisis earlier this year 
was all about. 
* ” 
Headline in the Daily Mail, September 
21: “Left-wing revolt threatens Bolivia.” 
Stop press item in Daily Express, Sep- 
tember 21: ‘“ Right-wing plot to over- 
throw Bolivian Government and _ assas- 
sinate President Victor Paz Esetenssro 
Gis has been put down..." Same 
plot? 
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Richard Boston on Enrico Mattei 


THE MAN WHO BROKE 
8,000 LAWS 


The Six-Legged Dog - Mattel and ENT: 
a study in power, by Dow Votaw. 
(California: Cambridge 32s.) 


In The Siz-Legged Dog Mr Votaw has 
not written a biography of Mattei, but a 
study of the company Mattei founded 
and of the way in which the power of 
a huge company like ENI is operated. 
But what emerges most powerfully from 
this excellent book is the overwhelming 
character of Mattei himself. 


The story of Enrico Mattei is one of the 
most remarkable of the century. His 
amazing energy and ability were shown 
very early in his life. He left school 
when he was fifteen, got a job as an 
errand boy in a tannery and within three 
years, it is said, had become manager 
with 150 employees under him. But he 
soon grew dissatisfied with this job and 
moved to Milan, where he was getting 
himself established in business when the 
war came. He joined the resistance and 
was an outstanding partisan organiser. 
He was rewarded with the Gold Medal of 
the Resistance, the American Silver Star 
and election to parliament. 


He was also rewarded with the not 
specially elevated post of commissioner 
of a government agency called Azienda 
Generale Italiana Petroli. AGIP had been 
founded in Mussolini's time to find 
petroleum deposits in Italy. It was in- 
efficient and unlucky. After the war its 
assets were put up for sale for 60,000 
lire, but there were no takers. Mattei’s 
instructions were to liquidate the com- 
pany. 

He completely ignored his orders and 
started drilling for oil and gas, in spite 
of frequent demands that he should not 
do so. He soon found large quantities 
of gas, one of his biggest strikes - that 
at Cortemaggiore - coming through 
actually in the presence of Vanoni, the 
Finance Minister, and a large number of 
journalists. This was the sort of com- 
bination of luck and brilliant public 
relations that Mattei showed all his life. 
It was the name of this strike at Corte- 
maggiore which was the basis of the 
AGIP slogan which, along with the fire- 
breathing six-legged dog, is familiar to 
all visitors to Italy: Supercortemaggiore, 
la potente benzina Italiana. 


To find the gas Mattei had disobeyed his 
orders. Having found it, he did not 
allow legality to stand in his way. He 
was faced with the problem of getting 
the methane he had found from the 
fields to the industrial cities of the north. 
To build a pipeline would involve prior 
negotiations with thousands of land- 
owners, and if Mattei had done this the 
negotiations would probably still be 
going on and the pipeline would not 
have been started. 
Mattei’s answer was simple. He built 
the pipeline and negotiated afterwards. 
He had a lot of the work done at night, 
says Mr Votaw, . 
“|. on the theory that by morning 
the work would be so far along that 
there would not be very much any- 
body could do about it . The 
mayor of Cremona is reputed to have 
awakened one morning to find his 
town bisected by AGIP’s nocturnal 
ditch digging and traffic completely 
paralysed; he was so glad to get traffic 
restored that he agreed to rights-of- 
way on the spot.” . 
Mattei boasted that in building the pipe- 
line he broke eight thousand ordinances 
and laws. This tells us something about 
both Italy and Mattei. There are far 
too many laws in Italy. As Luigi Barzini 
says in The Italians :* 
“A tropical tangle of statutes, rules, 
norms, regulations, customs, some 
hundreds of years old, some voted last 
week by parliament and signed this 
very morning by the President, could 
paralyse every activity in the land, 
stop trains, planes, cars, and ships, 
shut every shop, industrial plant, hos- 


*Hamish Hamilton, 30s. 
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pital, school and office, if they were 
suddenly applied. The late Luigi 
Einaudi, Italy’s foremost economist 
and ex-President of the Republic, 
calculated that if every tax on the 
statute books was fully collected, the 
state would absorb 110% of the 
national income.” 


In such a state of affairs everyone has 
to ignore vast numbers of laws. Mattei 
just ignored them with more energy 
than most people. For, as Mr Votaw 
says, “Mattei not only found the gas, 
ut he also built the pipeline, and it is 
doubtful if anybody else, at that time, 
could have done the same.” And 
Mattei’s methane has provided the 
energy for Italy’s industrial boom since 
the war, and for this reason he is prob- 
ably more responsible for the economic 
miracle in Italy than is any other 
man. 

At the time of the pipeline-building 
Mattei was managing director of AGIP, 
but with Vanoni’s help in 1953 he drafted 
a_law which brought into existence Ente 
Nazionale Idrocarburi (National Hydro- 
carbon Agency), a holding company 
which included AGIP, three other state 
companies, about £9 million cash from 
the Government and an oil monopoly in 
the Po Valley. Mattei was appointed 
president of this company. This was a 
complete victory for Mattei over the 
international oil giants who had been 
wanting to exploit the Po Valley. 


ENI’s success was as astonishing as that 
of AGIP had been, and Mattei’s leader- 
ship of it was just as energetic and as 
independent as it had been of AGIP. 
One might have thought that a national 
hydrocarbon agency would be concerned 
with hydrocarbons, just as, say, British 
Railways is concerned with railways. 
But ENI, or Mattei (the two were practi- 
cally synonymous) acquired a host of 
other interests that had little or nothing 
to do with hydrocarbons - a wool knit- 
ting factory, a daily newspaper, motels, 
chemicals, soap, fertilisers, rubber, 
cement, transport and many other enter- 
prises. 

This is rather an extraordinary situation. 


To take the daily newspaper, for ex- 
ample. This is Il Giorno, which, with 
the second biggest circulation in Italy, 
has been a very good newspaper, when 
it has not been vitriolically attacking the 
opponents of Mattei. But for a state- 
owned oil company to own a newspaper 
is, to say the least, unusual. It would 
be as if British Railways owned the 
Daily Express and used it extensively 
for pushing the views of Dr Beeching 
and for attacking Dr Beeching’s critics. 


Again and again in the face of such 
independence of behaviour, one has to 
remind oneself that Mattei was not a 
private business tycoon, and not even 
an elected official He was simply an 
appointed official in a Government-owned 
corporation. But because the Italian 
Government was so weak it was unable 
to contro! the actions of the civil servant 
who ran its own corporation. Thus ENI 
was able to run a newspaper in order 
to influence public opinion against inter- 
ference by the Government that owned 
it. 

Mattei became the most powerful man 
in Italy, his influence felt in every 
sector of the economy and even in 
foreign affairs. He was stronger than 
the Government. When in 1960 Malagodi 
and the Liberals made getting rid of 
Mattei a condition of their continued 
support for the Segni Government, it 
was the Government that fell. Mattei 
stayed. 


His foreign policy was just as independ- 
ent of Government control. Though 
Italy is a faithful NATO member, in 
1962-63 ENI bought as much as 38% of 
its crude oil from the Soviet Union. 
Mattei completed this deal without the 
knowledge of the Government, but even 
if the Government had wanted to stop 
the deal it could probably not have done 
so. Mattei had exchanged the Russian 
crude oil for such materials as steel 
pipe, and it has been widely believed 
that the Russians are using this pipe to 
build pipelines from their oilfields to 
the frontiers of Western Europe. 
Mattei’s deal, then, had far-reaching 


effects on foreign affairs. Macmillan 
actually complained about it to Fanfani, 
the Italian Prime Minister at the time, 
but he didn’t get anywhere. 


Another typical piece of Mattei foreign 
policy was brought to public notice 
when, just before Mattei was due to 
take off in his jet from Rome in 1962, 
his plane was found to be sabotaged. 
This was blamed on the OAS, who were 
apparently furious because, says Mr 
Votaw, “long before the independence 
of Algeria seemed likely, (Mattei) was 
alleged to have negotiated with the 
Se ey FLN for post-independence oil 
rights.” 


Mattei did in fact die in a plane crash, 
the causes of which have been attributed 


variously to accident, suicide and 
sabotage. What will happen to ENI 
without him is still not clear. It is 


possible that ENI may collapse without 
Mattei, simply because the organisation 
was so centralised on the person of 
Mattei himself. If ENI were to fail the 
results for Italy would be extremely 
serious. 

But it will be some years before a ver- 
dict on Mattei will be possible. He 
attracted enormous controversy around 
him, with criticism that was surpassed 
in fierceness only by the counter-attacks 
of his supporters. It is hard not te 
admire his nerve, his energy, his luck, 
his ability to cut through red tape, and 
all the other qualities he abundantly 
possessed that make him seem larger 
than life. 

Partly, I think, one’s admiration for 
Mattei is of the same sort that one feels 
for a gangster like Al Capone or for a 
bandit like Salvatore Giuliano. It is 
the admiration one has for the man whe 
is big enough to be outside the law, 
the man who does what he wants, not 
what other people tell him to. It is 
really the same thing that makes us 
laugh at the Marx brothers or at Chaplin. 
Obviously Mattei was a very different 
man from Capone, but they both possess 
the sort of glamour that can make one 


continued on page 8 
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Theodore Olson: the World Peace Brigade 


VISION AND FAILURE 


The World Peace Brigade began its life 
in January, 1962, with the promise of 
new insights, new beginnings, new kinds 
of accomplishments in the use of non- 
violent action. Before trying to assess 
the accomplishments, it may be helpful 
te teen briefly its origins and organi- 
sation. 


The idea of a world force of non-violent 
men and women on the analogy of an 
army or militia is an old one, part of a 
long-term and generalised wish for “all 
the pacifists to work together.” In India, 
Vinoba Bhave took the first concrete 
steps towards a peace army with the 
creation in 1957 of the Shanti Sena. In 
the West, this same year saw the rise of 
the direct action committees and the 
anti-bomb campaigns. 


In the ensuing years of growth, non- 
violent anti-nuclear action went global, 
with the Golden Rule, Phoenix and 
Everyman voyages, the Sahara trek, the 
European marches and the San Fran- 
cisco-Moscow march. Groups centred in 
action were becoming used to working 
on the largest stage. 

It became possible, therefore, in the 
1960 triennial conference of the War 
Resisters’ International to set up mach- 
inery necessary for initiating a founding 
conference for a world peace brigade. It 
was significant that India, strongly wed- 
ded to the idea of the “constructive 
programme,” was the setting for this 
decision to found a world action group 
focused in great part on the problem of 
the cold war. 

The founding conference was held at 
Christmas, 1961, in Lebanon, with repre- 
sentatives present from all major non- 
aligned groups and constructive pro- 
gramme agencies. Messages of support 
had been obtained from leading pacifists 
and political figures in several contin- 
ents. The key American, British and 
Indian delegations were representative 
of a broad range of positions on the 
emphases and methods of peace action, 
but the anticipated clear division be- 
tween cold war actionists and construc- 
tive programmists did not develop in 
bloc fashion. 

Instead, a unified programme of deal- 
ing with both emphases emerged from 
the viewpoint of a world revolutionary 
movement - one in progress in the 


former colonial and dependent areas and 
one desperately needed in the area of 
The statement of 


the cold war itself. 


principles issued on New Year's Day, 

1962, concluded: 
“The World Peace Brigade is consti- 
tuted to band together those who re- 
spond to this call and seek to bring 
the liberating and transforming power 
of non-violence to bear more effect- 
ively on our world.” 

Along with the training and equipping 

of the Brigade itself for cold war action, 

the conference listed among its aims: 


“To revolutionise the concept of revo- 
lution itself by infusing into the 
methods of resisting injustice the 
qualities which insure the preservation 
of human life and dignity and to 
create the condition necessary for 
peace.” 


The basic concept was that of a discip- 
lined core of trained people in many 
countries, able to be brought together 
in numbers sufficient to be effective “ in 
situations of potential or actual conflict, 
international and internal.” 

Three initial regional councils were set 
up, in North America, Asia and Europe, 
responsible to an international council 
and a biennial conference of members. 
Three co-chairmen of the Brigade were 
selected: A. J. Muste, Jayaprakash 
Narayan and Michael Scott. The suc- 
ceeding 1962 international council made 
it plain that both the power to initiate 
action and the necessity for close con- 
sultation lay with the regional councils 
as well as the international bodies. No 
additional administrative framework was 
provided, beyond an international execu- 
tive composed of the chairmen and co- 
opted members. 

* * * 


What has the Brigade in fact accom- 
plished? Judged by its own standards, 
it has come close to floundering. The 
regional councils, composed necessarily 
of veterans whose primary commitment 
was to other organisations, have been 
unable to do more than circulate the 
idea of the Brigade in limited areas of 
influence. In part because of this, money 
has had to be raised from the same 
sources that are at present drawn on by 
the rest of the movement. In financial 
terms this has meant both that the 
money pie has to be cut in smaller slices 
for all and that the Brigade in particular 
has been starved for funds. In terms 
of the Brigade’s own standards, this 
financial malnutrition demonstrated a 
basic failure to break out of the pacifist 


ghetto with a live new idea of great 
power and attractiveness to new 
people. 


This failure is due partly to the simple 
lack of time and attention given the 
Brigade by its caretakers. In my judg- 
ment, the basic problem reflects the per- 
sisting influence of the day when 
propaganda was all we could hope to 
make. One took a stand; one pleaded a 
position. The more little “councils for” 
and “committees against” there were, 
the more noise one made. 


This is a hard pattern to break out of 
for any of us, particularly those who 
worked during the dark years when a 
“message” was all that could be pro- 
moted and faithfulness was the great 
virtue. The Brigade’s birth and _ its 
statement, so closely reflecting the 
political reality of our time, testify 
to the fact that this earlier pattern is 
being superseded by an opportunity so 
great that none of us yet sees its scope 
or knows how to meet it. Measured 
against this need the Brigade’s response 
has pees disturbingly inappropriate and 
small, 


On the other hand, when the insight has 
been acted on which produced the found- 
ing conference, new and healthy factors 
have entered the movement of non- 
violence. From the Lebanon conference 
itself, the needs of Africa have domin- 
ated the Brigade. An emissary from the 
conference sounded out political leaders 
of East and Central Africa about 
what the World Peace Brigade could do 
in helping them both to keep the pace 
of revolution going and to keep that 
revolution non-violent. A training pro- 
gramme in non-violence for Africans 
was in principle agreed to. At once, 
Brigade leaders of great stature and 
political sophistication were dispatched 
to Africa, where they were of material 
aid in helping the African political 
leadership maintain the constructive and 
non-violent character of the general con- 
federation of ast-Central African 
political groupings. 

As actually established in Dar-es-Salaam, 
Tanganyika, in the spring of 1962, the 
Brigade training centre’s first task was 
to have trained persons from all three 
Brigade regions as well as Africans in 
the techniques and discipline necessary 
for a mass non-violent march of people 
across the border into Northern Rho- 
desia. This venture was planned if the 


, Government; 
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| retary-general of 


negotiations over an autonomist consti- 
tution did not result in success, whether 
from British intransigence or from the 
determination of Sir Roy Welensky's 
white-dominated Central African Federa- 
tion to prevent Northern Rhodesian 
secession. 


The march was to have been undertaken 
under the direction of an ad hoc com- 
mittee composed of representatives of 
PAFMECSA (the East, South and Central 
African political party alliance), the 
Tanganyikan and Zambian (Northern 
Rhodesian) parties, and the WPB. The 
training centre itself remained under 
WPB control. 


The marchers would presumably have 
crossed the border in the face of 
Rhodesian Federal troops. Their de- 
clared purposes were to have been 
several. Persons trained in African 
methods of house construction and sani- 
tation would have been detailed to those 
border districts devastated by military, 
paramilitary and irregular elements 
under the direction of the Federal gov- 
ernment. Others would have been 
trained to perform essential services 
during a possible general strike. All 
were to have been prepared, whatever 
their backgrounds, to meet violence with 
non-violence and to do all they could, 
with full WPB co-operation, to keep the 
struggle non-violent, 


In addition to the intrinsic effect of non- 
violent action of those involved, a large 
international force, whether stopped by 
Federal troops or violent elements or 
whether successful in its aid to the 
Zambian nationalists, would, it was felt, 
focus world attention on a situation in 
which world attention could be a power- 
ful and constructive force. A second 
and more important effect would have 
been its example to politically-militant 
Africans, moving uneasily among the 
methods of passive non-violence, 
nihilistic terrorism and the deceptive 
example of the Algerians. 


At least two factors combined to change 
the Situation. One was the hollow vic- 
tory enjoyed by Sir Roy Welensky in 
the Federal elections when, due to a 
boycott by other parties, his United 
Federal party received the votes of only 
10% of the electorate. This decisive 
weakening of his bargaining power in 
London enabled the British to be more 
flexible in dealing with the multi-racial 
Zambian United National Independence 


{ The World Peace Brigade’s most 


ambitious project was in Africa, 


j though the centre it established 
, there “ quietly expired” in 1963. 


This photo, taken in Dar-es-Salaam 
n 1962, shows (seated, left to 
right) Mr Maswanya, Minister with- 
out Portfolio in the Tanganyika 
Jayaprakash Nara- 
co-chairman of the World 
Peace Brigade; Mr Makasa, repre- 


: sentative of the Northern Rhode- 


sian UNIP in Dar-es-Salaam; A. J. 
Muste, co-chairman of the WPB; 
the Rev Michael Scott, co-chairman 
of the WPB; Mbiyu Koinange, sec- 
PAFMECSA; 
Bhoke Munanka, MP, parliament- 


ary secretary to the Prime Minister 
of Tanganyika; Mrs Narayan; and 


Bayard Rustin, one of the volun- 
teers at the WPB centre in Tangan- 
yika. Standing, left to right, are 
Bill Sutherland, an American WPB 


+ volunteer in Tanganyika; Randhir 
H Thacker, editor of a daily news- 


paper in Dar-es-Salaam; and Suresh 
Ram, an Indian WPB volunteer. 
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Party (UNIP), led by a firm advocate of 
non-violence, Kenneth Kaunda. 


Coupled with this was the alarm ex- 
pressed by British officialdom at the 
involvement in the march of a number 
of government figures in semi-colonial 
and Commonwealth nations. In any case, 
the British eventually proposed a highly 
ambiguous constitution, involving a com- 
plex system of electoral arithmetic 
within which Kaunda felt bound in good 
faith to try to achieve UNIP’s goals. 


Key questions involving British good 
faith, as shown in the electora} com- 
mission’s work, remained to be solved, 
however, and the centre was kept on a 
standby basis. It was also felt possible 
that Sir Roy Welensky’s Government 
would try by force or subversion to 
upset any agreement reached by Kaunda 
and the British. The Federal Govern- 
ment had earlier enforced severe restric- 
tions on UNIP activities and_ was 
regarded as the agent behind anti-UNIP 
terrorism, undertaken, it was charged, 
by white militia and Africans in the pay 
of white supremacist elements. 


For the Brigade, and for those whom it 
had recruited in its regions to act as 
leadership cadres on the march, it was 
a trying time. Used to the relative 
simplicity of pacifist “projects,” it was 
disconcerting, and in the case of some 
volunteers disappointing, to work in a 
context in which their actions depended 
on complex political and personaj forces 
not in their control. 


There was little momentum and, for 
many, little sense of accomplishment. It 
proved difficult to raise money on the 
venture. ; 

Then Kaunda decided to risk the polls 
under an essentially rigged stop-gap con- 
stitution. This produced no clear legis- 
lative majority for Kaunda, and UNIP 
entered into murky coalition agreements 
with an African party many had hereto- 
fore regarded as an “Uncle Tom” front 
for Welensky. This was followed by the 
rapid collapse of the whole Federation 
and the emergence of a semi-racist 
government in Southern Rhodesia. 

In these circumstances, the Brigade 
seemed unable to move. The centre 
quietly expired. The attention of leaders 
friendly to non-violence moved else- 
where. Whereas the PAFMECSA con- 
ference of early 1962 had been strongly 
influenced behind the scenes by the 
WPB and its allies, the 1963 Addis 
Ababa conference contained no effective 
voices opposing essentially military solu. 
tions for the Portuguese South African 
problems, A post of a teacher of non- 
violence in Tanganyika went begging, 
because the WPB had by this time de- 
veloped other priorities for its severely 
limited resources. 

Perhaps least explicable was the feeling 
on the part of many WPB people 
that the Brigade’s success in helping to 
push the British towards a reasonable 
constitution and its dominant role in 
fund-raising for the Northern Rhodesian 


electoral campaign were somehow a kind 
of failure, because the march had not 
been held and non-violence had not been 
demonstrated. There seemed no dis- 
position to claim that an election is 
better than a bloody border incident or 
to portray it as a victory for non- 
violence. It remained true that it was 
not psychologically possible for the 
WPB to train people without the stimu- 
lus of dramatic action as an immediate 
prospect. 


Not to be overlooked as an important 
by-product of the WPB “presence” in 
Tanganyika was the rapprochement 
between the African and Indian com- 
munities in that country. Sparked by a 
determined Brigade organiser from 
India, Suresh Ram, the Indian com- 
munity in Dar-es-Salaam finally began 
to make first steps towards accepting the 
reality of African government and cul- 
ture. This, in turn, made possible after 
many years the successful integration 
of Indians into the government party, 
TANU, a project cherished for many 
years by the new president, Julius 
Nyerere. 


But on balance, the African experience 
was a failure. It raised initially high 
expectations, but was unable to follow 
through or to adapt to new circum- 
stances. It proved unwilling to make the 
hard choices that could have put the 
right people in the right place. Worst 
of all, it confirmed the African suspicion 
that non-violence was mainly talk and 
that in the hard realities of political 
action, non-violence was largely irrele- 
vant. 

* m “ 
Exacerbating this problem was WPB 
involvement in a rather standard pacifist 
anti-nuclear protest voyage. The fuzzy 
symbolism of the  vessel’s name, 
Everyman III, was in my view repre- 
sentative of unclear thinking in the 
WPB. With a continent at stake, the 
Brigade chose the more immediately 
satisfying job of a witness voyage to 
Leningrad against Soviet tests. WPB 
seemed in danger of regarding itself as 
one more pacifist action agency and of 
losing the vision of a world force. 


In the United States, recruiting literature 
went out, but respondents were put off 
with vague notices about future proces- 
sing and notification. The group seemed 
content to perpetuate the committee- 
constituency pattern of United States 
direct action, rather than to take 
seriously the opportunity to become 
what had been envisaged in Beirut. 


Though this is an indictment of most 
of the leadership of American direct 
action, who were in fact the WPB board, 
the charge rests heavily on me, since I 
was the administrative officer of the 
North American section at this time. I 
too was unwilling to put more than a 
few hours a week into WPB activities. 
Though I had opposed making the WPB 
into a standard witness-type direct action 
group, I was not ready to try seriously 


to reorient the Brigade back to its 
original direction. 
” *” * 


The Sino-Indian border war had a pro- 
found effect on the WPB. It disrupted 
the facade of unity behind which Indian 
Gandhians had operated. The WPB’s 
Asian Regional Council became involved 
in the traumatic divisions that appeared 
in Indian non-violence. Events appeared 
to put Vinoba Bhave in a role in which 
his influence tended to support the 
official patriotic view of the war, and 
to direct able-bodied Gandhians into 
a narrowly-conceived constructive pro- 
gramme. Militant Gandhians were ac- 
cused of obstructionism when they 
refused to endorse the national effort. 
On the plus side, prominent people 
associated with the WPB were known to 
be involved in delicate semi-official nego- 
tiations for rapprochement with Pakis- 
tan, an effort that foundered when the 
Pakistanis chose instead to deal with 
China. 

Ultimately, the three chairmen, includ- 
ing Jayaprakash Narayan, constituted an 
executive committee which adopted the 
spectacular project of a “friendship 
march” from Delhi to Peking. 

An international team was selected, and 
the venture began at the Rajghat in 
Delhi on March 1, 1963. After marching 
1,900 miles through India and waiting 
in Assam for nearly six months for 
visas to China and various contiguous 
countries, the march was wound up at 
the end of January 1964. It had received 
no visas from any government and in 
particular no recognition from China 
beyond denunciations released through 
the New China News Agency.* 

The march’s purpose was frustrated. 
However, its corollary effects were pro- 
found and positive in India. For the 
first time, Indian Gandhians had to face 
questions about their own government. 
These questions are highly concrete: 
what should we do if hostilities break 
out again? What happens if we con- 
front Indian troops? After fifteen years 
the hallowed and deadening belief that 
“we are all Gandhians; Nehru is one of 
us”; after thousands of years of the 
“suru” tradition (meetings still take 
place “in the presence of” Vinoba 
Bhave), fresh winds are blowing. Though 
the march was by no means the only 
new force in the situation, it provided a 
catalyst for new questions, attitudes and 
actions. 

Vinoba Bhave, under heavy pressure, 
moved steadily “left,” to the point 
where he was able to endorse inter- 
position of the march and other Gand- 
hian forces between the combatant 
armies in the event of new shooting, 
and to endorse the rightness of non- 
violent resistance to Indian forces first, 
if they sought to keep the non-violent 
force out of the war-zone. Younger men 
have come to the force. On the march 
and in other organisations, Indians have 
had to arrive at a working relationship 
*Peace News, April 19, 1963. 
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The World Peace Brigade’s friend- 
ship march from Delhi to Peking, 
which was wound up at the end of 
January after failing to secure 
visas for China or other countries. 
Theodore Olson writes that al- 
though the march’s purpose was 
frustrated, “its corollary effects 
were profound and positive in 
India.” (Photo: Gerhard Tschan- 
nerl.) 


with actionists from rather different 
traditions. They have found many of 
these Western democratic methods 
highly disturbing and highly stimu- 
lating. 

On the other hand, the march remained 
a tiny witness project, unable to break 
out of the pattern of the past. It 
absorbed all the meagre resources of 
the Brigade. It formed no occasion for 
putting before the public the goals of 
the Brigade. It supplied no picture of 
the dynamic of non-violence. 


* * * 


The questions before the WPB remain 
those proposed at its founding; can non- 
violence break away from the increasingly 
sterile and irrelevant tradition of per- 
sonal witness and self-expression? Can 
it develop political realism? Can it 
enter deeply enough into the life of any 
people to begin to become a viable 
national alternative? Can the World 
Peace Brigade further this process? 


Because these questions have been 
raised, the Brigade can congratulate 
itself. But the Brigade’s inability after 
two years to answer them is a serious 
indication of failure. We appear to 
have had one more example of a funda- 
mental unwillingness on the part of 
responsible people to face up to the 
crucial facts of our time to which non- 
violence must address itself, if it is to 
offer bread rather than a stone to the 
hungry. 

It is here, in its clear perception of this 
fact, that the World Peace Brigade, both 
despite and through its faltering, fumb- 
ling attempts at action, finds its strength 
and its promise for the future. The 
future of non-violent action depends on 
its relevance to the major concerns of 
masses of men. A “way of life” it 
may be; a tool it must be, for the 
African on the land, in the mines, or 
detribalised in the cities, or for the 
gigantic and risky experiment in demo- 
cracy that is India, or for us Westerners, 
deeply alienated from the sources of 
power as these increasingly become de- 
fined and controlled by the dynamic of 
the cold war. 


It is this vision of non-violence as a tool 
that people can use to help themselves, 
to use on their own concerns, that the 
WPB helped to project. Its failure to 
date is a failure to respond to that vision. 
Instead we have seen a continuance of 
action that imports the concerns of an 
outside minority. We have seen an 
unwillingness to subordinate fixed ideas 
and procedures to the demands of the 
situation. We are apparently still more 
interested in saving our own souls than 
in being of help on the only terms 
people can provide. 


It is not that the personal witness tradi- 
tion is either wrong or barren. It will 
and must remain a vital part of any 
movement that is interested, inter alia, 
in saving people and in moving our 
societies away from the brink of vio- 
lence. But it can no longer be the 
centre of such a movement. It cannot 
speak to East and South Africa or to 
imperial America or even to newly- 
nuclear Canada. 

For this we need desperately what the 
World Peace Brigade might have been. 
We may still see a Brigade able to re- 
spond to this need. I hope so, for social 
non-violence may be the only way to 
re-achieve a sense of participation and 
power in the great decisions and move- 
ments of human life. For some this 
may include helping the World Peace 
Brigade to become a Brigade in fact, 
and to demonstrate in disciplined 
fashion whatever healing exists in this 
power. 


Dr Theodore Olson, until recently ad- 
ministrative secretary of the North 
American Regional Council of the World 
Peace Brigade, is project supervisor of 
the New York Friends Group. This 
article appeared in the quarterly, Our 
Generation Against Nuclear War, and 
is published here in a revised form by 
kind permission of the editors. 
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Dave Dellinger 


In this, the last in his series about his recent visit to Cuba, Dave 
Dellinger asks two questions: how much freedom is there in Cuba? 


What kind of freedom is it? 


Dave Dellinger is an editor of the American journal Liberation, from 
which these articles have been reprinted. 


Fidel Castro continually emphasises the 
importance of honest criticism. On July 
26, 1962, he said: 


“The criticisms we wish to make we 
should voice in our places of work, in 
the unions, in the mass organisations. 
. . . Criticisms should be made not 
only in the places we have just men- 
tioned but also in the revolutionary 
newspapers, and no administrator 
should get angry because he is criti- 
cised; he has the right to defend him- 
self, to explain.” 


In addition, it is significant that book- 
stores - and even PURS libraries - carry 
a wide range of both Soviet and 
Chinese publications, which contain each 
country’s charges and countercharges 
against each other. From what I can 
ascertain, Cuba is the only “Communist” 
country in the world which permits full 
presentation of both sides of the bitter 
Sino-Soviet conflict by the disputants 
themselves. (This throws a little light 
on facile charges that Cuba is controlled 
by Moscow.) 

There is no doubt that Cubans, includ- 
ing most Cuban intellectuals, are satis- 
fied that there is adequate airing of all 
important questions and ample oppor- 
tunity for expressions of dissent. On 
the other hand, there are honest social 
democrats among the exiles, who are 
equally convinced that there is not free- 
dom of the press in Cuba. What is the 
explanation? Can the differences in 
viewpoint be explained exclusively in 
terms of the well-known ignorance or 
unreliability of most of the exiles? I 
think not. Once again, the apparent 


contradiction stems from a difference in 
definitions and philosophy. 


The catch is that by and large all printed 
and organised dissent takes place within 
the context of general support of the 
revolution. (This is not true of verbal 
dissent or religious tracts.) Fidel said, 
in the speech quoted above: 


“All the things that are wrong we 
should discuss But criticism 
expressed by revolutionaries is one 
thing, criticism voiced by our enemies 
another, and that we will not 
tolerate. (Emphasis added.) Counter- 
revolutionaries criticise in order to 
destroy, revolutionaries to help over- 
come difficulties . . . Revolutionaries 
criticise to help; counter-revolution- 
aries to demoralise, to spread pessi- 
mism,” 
The basic question narrows itself down, 
then, to whether one believes that coun- 
ter-revolutionaries should be allowed to 
advocate such policies as giving the oil 
companies back to Texaco, Shell, and 
the international oil cartel, and_ the 
people’s farms back to the United Fruit 
Company (along, perhaps, with the 
hundred thousand individually owned 
farms that were given free to former 
squatters and sharecroppers under the 
first Agrarian Reform Law.) 
The Cubans maintain that freedom to 
argue for a reimposition of servitude 
and exploitation is a specious freedom 
that has nothing to do with genuine 
freedom of the press. When I argued 
(somewhat weakly, I am afraid) for 
“total” freedom, including freedom to 
advocate reactionary and immoral] pro- 


MATTE! 


from page 5 


suspend ordinary critical judgments. 

For the doctrinaire socialist the idea of 
Mattei is intolerable, as was _ nicely 
shown in a letter from “A Socialist 
oe " in Tribune (August 21, 


“The late Signor Mattei’s empire, 
which apart from the petroleum indus- 
try extended its interests to a number 
of other industries and even to news- 
Papers, was and has remained an un- 
controlled state within the state, so far 
the one and only confirmation of the 
theory of the managerial revolution. 
let there be no further corrobora- 
ion.” 
This makes better sense to a doctrinaire 
socialist than to a Machiavellian - or 
“positive opportunist,” to use Nenni's 
phrase. Probably only Mattei could 
have done what he did, and without him 
a very large number of Italians would 
almost certainly be a lot poorer than 
they are. He brought prosperity to 
millions, and for this one can forgive 
him a lot. In terms of democracy per- 
haps the sleepy obedience of the heads 
of our nationalised industries is pre- 
ferable to Mattei’s dynamism. But 
Mattei did get things done. 
To make a comparison with Beeching 
again, it is interesting to see Mattei’s 
attitude to lines that don’t “pay.” The 
pointlessness of this criticism has often 
been pointed out. After all roads don’t 
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“pay,” education doesn’t “pay,” hos- 
pitals don't “ pay.” 
The Beeching answer, as we all know, is 
to cut out lines that don’t “pay.” Mattei’s 
method was different. Mr Votaw 
says: 
“The evidence available on the massive 
petrochemical complex at Ravenna has 
led both insiders and outsiders to 
question its economic justification. 
However, I am not at all sure that 
valid conclusions could be based on 
any sort of financial statements, no 
matter how accurate, reliable, or de- 
tailed. The city of Ravenna, for 
example, before Mattei came, was as 
dead as any city can become. It 
existed only on the tourists who came 
to enjoy its lovely but decaying 
churches, buildings and _ streets; it 
offered nothing for its young people in 
the way of a future and many of them 
departed. Now all is changed. It 
would be difficult to find a more 
lively, aggressive, forward-looking city 
anywhere in Italy ... ENI can take 
credit for the change. One can bear 
a great deal of ‘uneconomic’ behaviour 
and a considerable amount of high- 
handed conduct if what happened in 
Ravenna is the result.” 
And Mattei’s successor, Boldrini, made a 
similar point when he said “. . . profit 
is not the only motive for business. 
There is a social motive and we are 
divided from public business on that 
point.” 
Mattei was so much a product of the 
Italian situation that ke, or ENI, would 
not be repeatable elsewhere, even if 
that were desirable. The effects of his 
work will be felt in Italy for a long time 
to come, and an understanding of 
modern Italy will not be possible without 
an understanding of Mattei. I hope we 
will not have to wait too long for a full- 
length biography of him. Meanwhile 
Mr Votaw's excellent book will fill the 
gap. 


CUBA: 


WHAT KIND OF 
FREEDOM? 


grammes, one newspaper man asked me 
if I thought that his paper should pro- 
vide space for those who believe that 
Negroes should be denied access to 
beaches and a variety of other public 
accommodations (as they were when the 
United States dominated Cuba). “We 
have too many real questions to discuss,” 
he said, “without allowing CIA agents 
and would-be exploiters to bring up 
points of view that have no place in 
decent society and are introduced only 
to confuse and divide people.” 

I think that the question of total free- 
dom is a legitimate issue to be raised 
by those who wish to measure revolu- 
tionary Cuba by the standards of perfec- 
tion. But if they are seriously concerned 
with freedom, they should raise it in 
the context of the situation in which 
the Cuban people find themselves. It 
hardly provides a legitimate touchstone 
by which to proclaim that Cuba lacks a 
“free press,” and therefore is totali- 
tarian. 

On the one hand the Cubans are engaged 
in a desperate struggle against the de- 
termination of the wealthiest, most 
powerful country in the world to reim- 
pose a reactionary regime. This is a 
fight for survival against a “clear and 
present danger.” We can imagine how 
much freedom of the press would be 
granted to Communists in the United 
States if they were blowing up water 
mains, department stores, and ware- 
houses, as the counter-revolutionaries 
have done in Cuba. 


I question the right of anyone who has 
not known hunger, disease, unemploy- 
ment, poverty, illiteracy, and torture to 
turn against the Cuban revolution be- 
cause it does not provide total freedom 
of the press to CIA agents and counter- 
revolutionaries, particularly so long as 
it preserves and encourages the exten- 
sive freedom that does exist. 
Americans must not forget that the State 
Department, the ambassador to the 
United Nations, and the Cuban exiles 
have all lied about United States actions 
and internal conditions in Cuba. It is 
the height of hypocrisy to condemn the 
revolution from a lofty, moral pedestal, 
because it does not allow United States 
agents to circulate these lies in Cuba. 
On the other hand, I think that we have 
to be troubled and on guard when there 
are any ideological qualifications on free- 
dom. Who is to be the final judge of 
whether another man’s ideas are counter- 
revolutionary? Is it to be simply a 
matter of who has the power? Once 
advocacy of counter-revolution is con- 
sidered beyond the protection of civil 
liberties, there will always be persons 
ready to argue that all those who differ 
from them are counter-revolutionaries. 
This was the method by which a wide 
range of dissenters were hounded, im- 
prisoned and exterminated under Stalin, 
aaa a terrible tyranny entrenched 
itself. 


Tribune 


is not the most pacific of 
left-wing weeklies 


It is angry, turbulent, and 
sometimes intolerant - but 
never of vegetarians, flat- 
earthers or non-Labour Party 
peace workers 


every Friday from all 
newsagents Is 


or take advantage of this 
special offer 


Conscription. I find it deeply disturbing, 
even within the framework of conscien- 
tious armed defence, that a military con- 
scription law was passed in Cuba in 
December 1963. The Cubans say that 
conscription was necessary in order to 
distribute equitably the burden of mili- 
tary defence against the persistent 
attacks, to put such defence on an 
efficient footing, and to prevent the fre- 
quent disruptions of industry and 
agriculture which took place when the 
burden of response rested on the 
volunteer militia. 

The Cuban arguments are reasonable, 
and those who foster armed attacks or 
threaten invasion are not in a position 
to criticise Cuba for having responded in 
traditional fashion to such perils. But 
the tragedy of counter-revolution is that 
it tends to poison the revolutionists when 
it cannot overcome them directly. Steps 
such as conscription, that seem neces- 
sary or at least reasonable when they 
are taken, turn out later to have been 
turning points in which the unique 
character of the revolution was sub- 
verted. 


Certainly conscription strengthens the 
power of the state over all its citizens 
and weakens the spirit of voluntary 
participation. Once the principle is 
established that the state can com- 
mandeer a man’s time and labour (which 
is what conscription means, no matter 
how content today’s draftees may be to 
have been selected by impartial lot 
instead of by volunteer processes), what 
is to stop someone from suggesting con- 
scription of canecutters, compulsory 
classes in Marxism-Leninism, etc? 


The spirit of voluntary dedication to the 
advancement and defence of the revolu- 
tion is still so strong in Cuba that con- 
scription alone will not alter the people’s 
relationship to the government, but it is 
an unfortunate step in the wrong direc- 
ion. 


Although I have pointed out the exist- 
ence of certain flaws and sources of 
potential danger, it would give a false 
impression if I did not end as I began, 
by stating that in revolutionary Cuba, 
more than any other place I have ever 
been, the people and the government 
have succeeded in making common 
cause. The people enjoy a life of free- 
dom, daily satisfaction, social solidarity, 
and practical brotherhood such as most 
adults in the United States have long 
since decided is impossible of attain- 
ment. 

Perhaps we should ask the Cubans if 
they will send us a Peace Corps to 
instruct us in the ways of practical 
idealism, before all the humanity is 
squeezed out of us. We could call off 
the blockade and send them some of our 
surplus food and machinery in exchange 
We were revolutionists in 1776. Perhaps, 
with the aid of Cuba, we could become 
revolutionists again. 
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Breakdown in Anglo-French peace team 


Barnaby Martin writes: The Anglo- 
French project has now completed the 
second half of its activities. Two work- 
camps, lasting three weeks, were con- 
ducted in Central France, and then a 
conference was held at Coubron, near 
Paris. The demonstration at NATO 
headquarters in Paris was cancelled. 


The work-camps in France were organ- 
ised on a different basis from the Frod- 
sham one, especially in that one of them 
was designed to earn money rather than 
give voluntary service. At Cluny, two- 
thirds of the team were paid by the local 
council to dig up the foundations of an 
old abbey and search for valuable stones, 
etc. Other constructive work was done 
On a public footpath down a hillside. 


The money received was sufficient to 


_ 


pay for food for this camp and for the 
remaining third of the team at Gigny. 


There, an extension to a house for a 
family of thirteen was largely completed. 
Some of the team have since returned 
to Gigny to add the finishing touches. 
This might be regarded as the genuine 
work-camp in France, while the Cluny 
effort made it possible. 


Propaganda during these work-camps 
was less than in Frodsham, the previous 
English work-camp done by the whole 
team, especially at Cluny, where the 
Action Civique Non-Violente organisers 
had had to agree not to use leaflets or 
posters. But at Gigny a meeting was 
held which attracted 250 people. 

Undoubtedly the most distressing feature 
of the French section of the project was 


Israel’s Arabs call for 


equal rights 


Jesajahu-Toma Sjk reports from Israel : 
The Arab national group, Al Ard, which 
has been refused formal confirmation as 
a legal party, has made several attempts 
to explain its intentions to the Jewish 
people in Israel, since the government's 
propaganda has described it as hostile 
to the Israeli state. 

The Arabs’ endeavours have been con- 
centrated in the last few weeks on the 
governmental interpretation of the para- 
graphs which are the formal reasons for 
the refusal. They have explained that 
they are really not against the Israeli 
state; they are calling for a struggle to 
gain equal rights for the Arab in Israel. 
They have also emphasised the fact that 
in their plans for recognition for the 
Palestine refugees, they have stated their 
wish that representatives of the refugees 
should negotiate with the Government 
of Israel about the boundaries their state 
should have. 

In an interview with an Israeli Arab 
journalist - one of a few writing for a 
Hebrew paper - a representative of Al 
Ard stated that they are against war 
over the Jewish-Arab problem. In spite 
of this statement, there have been vio- 
lent slogans written on walls in Acre in 
Western Galilee, calling for the “start 
of a new Algeria.” The Israeli news- 
Papers have connected the slogans with 
Al Ard, and thus justified the govern- 
ment’s refusal to allow the group to 
establish a legal party. 

The slogans may have been done by 
extremists within or working alongside 
the Al Ard group; or, perhaps, they were 
done by agents provocateurs from the 
government, as has happened before 
several times. The aim of both would be 
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to cause violent clashes, primarily in 
the town of Acre. 

It should be remembered that Acre was 
an Arab town until 1948, when it was 
conquered by the Israeli Army, an occa- 
sion celebrated by a monument in the 
town’s central park, dedicated to the 
“liberators and conquerors of Acre.” 
Now Acre is ruled by a Jewish munici- 
pality; the Arabs who had populated it 
before are in refugee camps. Similar 
towns are Lydda and Ramlah, and the 
government is trying to create such a 
situation in Nazareth. 

The news from Alexandria, at least such 
as is published here, is not helpful to- 
wards the development of a situation in 
which there could be a free and legal 
organisation of an Arab national party 
in Israel. The threats of war which the 
Arab leaders have been using so often 
provide the Israeli Government with 
reasons to refuse the right to political 
organisation, explaining that there is a 
need to prevent “ fifth column ” activity. 
The Arab leaders’ threats are very use- 
ful also as counter-arguments to claims 
of inhumanity against the Israeli Arabs, 
by acts such as confiscation of lands. 

In general, the serious and dangerous 
game of threats of war is mainly direc- 
ted against the Arabs inside Israel. 
These people are regarded as traitors 
by both sides, and they are the first to 
suffer in any clashes. It is tragic that a 
serious human problem such as that of 
the Palestine Arab refugees is on both 
sides in irresponsible hands - the Zionists 
on one side, whose ideology does not 
take into account the rights of Arabs in 
Palestine; and the Arab leaders, who 
use the refugee problem as a bal] in 
their odd football game in which eleven 
players are fighting each other, under 
the cover of common endeavours to win 
the opposite side. 

Al Ard’s ideology on general Arab prob- 
lems, which accords for the most part 
with that of Nasser - being for Pan-Arab 
unity - is looked on as anti-Israeli by 
the Government of Israel because Israel 
looks on Nasser as her principal enemy. 

Viewed objectively, the situation is a 
little different. Endeavours to create an 
Arab unity in order to utilise and divide 
equally the natural resources of the 
Middle East is a good and humane idea. 
As long as Nasser works for unity in 
peaceful ways he may be respected. But 
he doesn’t seem very concerned to prove 
his peaceful intentions. He remains, 
though, the most prominent personality 
and symbol of advance in the Arab 
Middle East. So, if Israel really wants 
to come to terms with the Arab world, 
she should concentrate on her relations 
with Egypt. Instead of that, she turns 
to monarchist and feudalist Jordan. 

A non-Zionist Israel - which is the only 
one with which the Arab world would 
negotiate - would let Al Ard have a 
strong party in Israel, based on the 
claims for “a just solution to the refu- 
gee problem,” “ recognition of the Pales- 
tinian Arab nation,” “equal rights for 
the Israeli Arabs,” and “ socialist Arab 
unity’ - which are the main points in 
the group’s political platform. 

Today’s Israeli Government considers Al 
Ard as “underground” and, in fact, 
forces it to turn into such an organisa- 
tion. Al Ard’s attempts at explaining its 
position fail because of tyrannical meth- 
ods on both sides of the border. 


the breakdown in relations between pro- 
ject members. Causes of this breakdown 
included the relatively authoritarian 
approach of ACNV organisers to rela- 
tionships within a team; the prohibition 
on propaganda in Cluny; the very dif- 
ferent origins of ACNV compared with 
the British anti-nuclear movements; the 
food (the catering was done on a tight 
budget, resulting in a diet to which 
several members were not accustomed); 
destructive approaches to dealing with 
differences rather than creative change. 


These differences were heightened by 
the language barrier. Few members of 
the team could speak both languages 
and those who could were overworked. 


Frequent meetings were held to discuss 
various aspects of the project, and again 
the different approaches to organisation 
and procedure dominated the discus- 
sions. At one meeting, Jo Pyronnet said 
that he thought the team were not united 
enough honestly to demonstrate at 
NATO headquarters for international co- 
operation for peace. He felt that if the 
team had not reached more than the 
bare minimum of co-operation to keep 
going, we could not claim the right to 
teach militarists anything about civilian 
defence. 


This statement, and the discussion on 
whether or not to have a final demon- 
stration, dominated the last week of the 
work-camp. In the absence of a united 
decision by the team, ACNV members 
felt they should not regard the demon- 
stration as officially organised by ACNV. 
Some British team members planned to 
organise their own action against French 
nuclear tests, but finally there was no 
demonstration. 


The conference at Coubron was attended 
by most of the British team members. 
The project was discussed and useful 
comparisons between organising methods 
in the English and French work-camps 
were made. 


Although the failure of co-operation in 
the team as a whole was a great disap- 
pointment, there was a great deal of 
value in the project. The extremely im- 
portant achievements of the work-camp 
at Frodsham still stand (especially re- 
membering the better team spirit at this 
time). On an individual level many 
friendships across the channel have been 
made, to the permanent benefit of the 
international peace movement. Much has 
been learnt about different ways of plan- 
ning peace activities. 

Perhaps the main lesson is that the very 
different origins of movements in France 
and UK and the different attitudes to 
organising work-camps and demonstra- 
tions are so great that building co-opera- 
tion will be a slow process. To have 
learned that is valuable; both French 
and British organisers can at least judge 
better what to avoid in organising joint 
activities. 

Perhaps the best thing readers can do 
to help Anglo-French co-operation now 
is to buy the ACNV bulletin issued 
quarterly (10s per year) if they read 
French. For their part, two or three 
of the ACNV organisers are learning 
English so that they can read Peace 
News and take a greater part in the 
British movement. 


Death penalty: 
plea to UN 


Amnesty International is proposing to 
suggest to the United Nations a resolu- 
tion calling on all member governments 
of the UN to withhold the death penalty 
for six months in respect of any offence 
against the state. 


Mr Peter Benenson, joint honorary secre- 
tary of the British section of Amnesty, 
said last Sunday: “This would allow 
time for passions to cool and for pleas 
of clemency to be made.” 


CAPTURED IN MALAYSIA 


Kuala Lumpur: A blindfolded prisoner - 


an Indonesian paratrooper - captured by 


security forces during an operation in the Labia area of Jahore is pictured being 
taken from a vehicle into Labis police station on September 10. 

President Sukarno of Indonesia said last Sunday that he had discussed with 
President Ayub Khan of Pakistan the possibility of mediation in the Indonesian- 
Malaysian dispute, The Guardian reported last Monday. The Indonesian desire for 
mediation dates from the previous week’s Security Council resolution deploring 
Indonesian aggression against Malaysia, which was supported hy ali nen Communist 


members of the council. 


The Government of India has expressed its readiness to collaborate in setting up 
a “good offices committee” to look into the Indonesian-Malaysian dispute. The 
Indian idea is that a committee of this kind could begin work when the forth- 
coming conference of non-aligned powers opens. 
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Anthology of Modern Indonesian Poetry, 
introduced and edited by Burton 
Raffel. (Cambridge University Press 
for University of California Press, 
32s.) 

When, in the 1920s, the Indonesian 

people accepted Bahasa Indonesia as 

their national tongue, a revolution was 
born. In part the sanctioning of a com- 
mon language was a response to growing 
nationalist aspirations, but more than 
that, the newly-accepted language played 

a vital part in the development of these 

aspirations. The history of an oppressed 

people had found a voice. 

In the past Indonesia had a literature 

both rich and varied, but this was com- 

posed in several different languages. 

Any interchange of ideas was prevented. 

There was still scope for the creation of 

literature, but a full interplay between 

literature and the social conditions it 
was born among could not be possible. 

Without such an interplay, people could 

not come together or become fully- 

enough aware of their social predica- 
ment: the idea of revolution was not 
feasible. 

The acceptance of the new language was 

followed closely by the birth of a new 

literature. The Indonesian poets were 
able to be more freely “ modern” than 
their Western counterparts, of whom 
they were well aware, because the 

Indonesians had no need to justify their 

writing in the dour face of a centuries- 


Tom McGrath 


old tradition. They were the sole 
custodians of their language. They had 
no need for the kind of critical reassess- 
ment that had to be carried out in the 
West by Eliot and Pound before the 
modern could flourish. 

This is not to say, of course, that Indo- 
nesian literature was not influenced by 
the past. The traditional Indonesian 
verse form had a direct influence on the 
poets of the 1920s and 1930s and is still 
popular today. And in the sharpness 
and surprise that is present in the best 
of modern Indonesian verse, the influ- 
ence of the Malay/Indonesian proverb 
is very much apparent. 

The founding of Pudjangga Baru (The 
New Writer) was an important landmark 
in the evolution of Indonesian writing. 
It was the first magazine ever written 
exclusively in the new language, edited 
by Indonesians for Indonesians, concen- 
trating on Indonesian life and _ letters. 
When it first appeared in 1933 its circu- 
lation was small. The Dutch occupation 
did not regard the poems, stories and 
articles, or the cultural problems it 
discussed, as dangerously seditious. 
They allowed the magazine to continue 
to exist. 

In fact, Pudjangga Baru became one of 
the main forces in a literary revolution 
which had reverberations on every other 
plane of Indonesian life. _ 

In his introduction to this anthology, 
Burton Raffel writes: 


Sean O’Casey 


Sean O’Casey was known by many labels 
in his lifetime. At first he was the boy 
from the slums, son of a Dublin Pro- 
testant. There was nothing to indicate 
that he would ever rise far from the 
poverty he was reared in. It seemed 
likely he would spend his life working 
at whatever was offered to him, glad 
of every penny he could earn. 


Suddenly, when he had reached his 
forties, he became the _ self-educated 
genius who was to lead the Irish theatre 
renaissance into a vital new stage in its 
development. O’Casey, the author of 
Juno and the Paycock, became famous. 
But after The Plough and the Stars the 
image changed again. There were riots 
in Dublin when the play was first pro- 
duced. Now he was O'Casey the rebel, 
the anti-cleric, the Communist. 


In his later years he appeared to the 
world as the last of the great Irish 
dramatists whose work first sprang to life 
in the Abbey Theatre. After him there 
is no one. Behan was more a great per- 
sonality than a great writer. Beckett 
comes from a different tradition. Yet 
when O’Casey died last Friday, he left 
an enigma behind him. How great a 
writer was he? Did he die canonised 
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by literary history, or was his life a 
brilliant failure? 
I see the essence of O’Casey’s work in 
his humanity. Everything he said in 
his plays, whether it was against clerics, 
against war, or for the proletariat, was 
said in the name of the human being. 
When he wrote The Silver Tassie it was 
to show that “the ruin, the squeal of 
the mangled, the softening moan of the 
badly rended are horrible, be the battle 
just or unjust; be the fighters striving 
for the good or manifesting faith in 
evil.” 
For O’Casey no idea was more important 
than a human being. This was why he 
could never be a “good” Communist, 
completely approved of by any party 
machine. And this is why he could 
never be an artist like Yeats, concerned 
with the sublime and evasive values of 
aesthetics. His plays bristled and bulged 
because for him it was wrong to attempt 
to contain the human being within a 
dramatic form. 
I could end now on a pious note, saying 
what other obituaries have already justly 
said: O’Casey’s name will be remem- 
bered and revered certainly because of 
the humour and compassion of his early 
plays, less certainly because of the broad 
expressionistic sweep of his later output. 
People will continue to read his auto- 
biography for years to come, despite 
the Irish writer pretending to be an 
Irish writer who emerges from it. Be- 
cause of the strong opinions he held 
against war, I could claim him on my 
side. But I feel any such ending 
would be insincere and unworthy of his 
memory. 
O’Casey was a tough man. When he 
fought, he fought hard, even though his 
fighting never left the realm of words. 
At times he was too tough to be true. 
His loneliness and exile began to appear 
as yet another acted-out eccentricity. He 
was too often a poseur, trying desper- 
ately to appear the opposite. 
Having said all that, let me emphasise 
his greatness. In one respect the tough 
facade was necessary. What would his 
many enemies have thought had they 
seen how large his heart was? The 
toughness fell away in the plays to 
reveal a human understanding rarely 
achieved by any other playwright of our 
century. My own personal debt to him 
is that he showed me some more of 
myself and other people. I see this as 
a great debt. 

T.McG. 


POETS OF 
INDONESIA 


“What Pudjangga Baru did not 
supply, or was prevented from supply- 
ing by the restrictions of a watchful 
colonial government, was fairly easily 
filled in by a people being swept out of 
‘static collectivism,’ by a people con- 
fronted in day-to-day living with the 
techniques and theories of Western 
civilisation, with the history of bold 
political manifestoes, with brilliant 
Sanitary and medical and scientific 
achievements of all kinds, with 
machines and weapons and a host of 
art forms all of which were aglow 
with the shiny reflection of Western 
might.” 
Of the poets in the Pudjangga Baru 
group, the most important was Amir 
Hamzah. In his work the conflict felt by 
Indonesian intellectuals between the 
traditional Indonesian way of life and 
new possibilities hidden in the future 
comes over clearly in the form of love 
poems written to the girl his parents 
prevented him from marrying. The 
longings and frustrations he expressed 
were the mood of a generation, a social 
criticism as well as a statement of love. 
But the outcome of his poetry is a mes- 
sage of hope, a looking to the future 
to fulfil the present: 


Your love is lonely 

And waits alone. 

Time passes - it’s not my turn; 

The day dies - but not my friend... 


The Japanese invaded Indonesia and 
the process of a national revolution 
was pushed another step ahead. Where 
previously there had been only Dutch 
administrators, now there were at least 
some Indonesian governors. The people 
could only too clearly see the possibil- 
ities of complete self-rule. 


From 1942 to 1945, literature in Indo- 
nesia became an underground activity, 
and, as so often happens in such circum- 
stances, the activity that had been con- 
fined to a small group before the war 
suddenly blossomed. Poems were circu- 
lating in manuscript form. People were 
getting together to discuss literature and 
argue out the formulae of new direc- 
tions. By 1945 there was a new group 
of Indonesian writers, distinguishable 
from their predecessors by their more 
precise and realistic work, and an un- 
compromising slogan: everything com- 
pletely new. They were simply described 
as the Angkatan ’45 (the generation of 
45). 

Chairil Anwar was the prime force 
behind the new movement. He was one 
of those Rimbaudian personalities who 
seem to occur inevitably on the modern 
literary scene of any country. A bril- 
liant poet who had fully absorbed the 
innovations made in Europe and 
America, he was hard-living and hard- 
drinking, cynical, romantic. When he 
died at the age of 27, suffering from 
syphilis, typhus and tuberculosis, he left 
behind him only 72 poems, brilliant and 
defiant work that mark him out as 


“Indonesia’s only unqualifiedly great 
poet, to date’ (Burton Raffel). 


When my time comes : 

I want to hear no one’s cries, 
Nor yours either 

Away with all who cry! 
Here I am, a wild beast, 

Cut off from his companions 


Bullets may pierce my skin 
But I'll keep on, 


Carrying forward my wounds and my 
pain, 

Attacking, 

Attacking, 

Until suffering disappears 


And I won’t care anymore 
I want to live a thousand years 


The hope that had sustained the writers 
of the 1930s had now become something 
more urgent. Hope had become synony- 
mous with freedom. Other poets ex 
pressed Anwar’s personal revolt in more 
political terms. The poet, Rivai Apin, 
for example, means “freedom” when 
he mentions “that Word” in the last 
verse of his poem, Between Two Unfin- 
ished Worlds: 


That night there was the sound of 
boots kicking against the wall 

In the darkness. 

And when the soldiers had gone there 
was the sound of weeping women, 

Wives and mothers. 

I don’t need to tell who was taken 
away. 

All I could do was pound my head 
against the table, 

Tortured by that Word, rootless but 

already growing in its unfinished 
world. 


For the younger generation of Indo- 
nesian poets, the struggle taken up by 
the generation of 1945 has to a large 
extent been won. Writers such as Willi- 
brordus Rendra, a remarkable poet who 
writes long-limbed lines full of magic 
and mysticism, write without many of 
the extra-poetical problems of their 
predecessors. But although their verse 
shows different concerns they are still 
absorbed, like Anwar, with the primary 
task of “ making it new.” 


If only because of its surface merits - 
the excellence of the translations, the 
handsome appearance of the poems, the 
vitality of the poets themselves - this 
book would be valuable. But at a deeper 
level this book is of importance because 
it records clearly the conversation held 
between a people and their freedom. 
That poets were the mouthpiece of this 
conversation was inevitable. When lan- 
guage has been mangled out of shape 
by the machinations of propaganda, 
only someone so aware of words and 
the subtleties of their meanings as the 
poet can begin to speak with any con- 
fidence. But, whether he would be ack- 
nowledged as such or not, he is always 
a spokesman. 


A pacifist tells the truth 
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Sidney Lens writes from Benares 


THE GANDHIAN HERITAGE 


The late Mahatma Gandhi would feel 
most uncomfortable in today’s India. He 
would certainly condemn the recent 1n- 
crease in the military budget. He would 
react with sadness and prayer to the 
communal riots in Bengal earlier this 
year. He would be highly critical of the 
Government's inadequacy in improving 
the lot of 350 million villagers. 


Only seventeen years ago hundreds of 
millions cheered Gandhi’s philosophy of 
non-violence, and followed him with 
blind reverence. Now only a few thou- 
sand adherents fight a rearguard battle 
to reorient India along Gandhian lines. 


What is left of the movement is cen- 
trally run from a small co-operative 
community - “ashram” - in this religious 
city of Benares. Here, just a stone’s 
throw from the Ganges River, one hun- 
dred scholars, writers, agronomists and 
organisers seek to implement their late 
teacher’s views. : 
When Chinese troops descended into 
Assam, during the border crisis of 
October 1962, thousands of young men 
in Calcutta took incipient steps to form 
guerilla units. The government in Delhi 
td on the United States for military 
aid. 

But the Gandhians responded with less 
drama and more persistence. They organ- 
ised 130 peace centres along the 2,500- 
mile border with China. Here units of 
the Shanti Sena (Peace Army) are help- 
ing villagers to build roads, develop new 
agricultural techniques, and learn to read 


Signs of life 


There are one or two important points 
to add to Adam Roberts’ report (Peace 
News, September 4) of the recent con- 
ference of the International Peace 
Bureau in Norway. First, a grant of 
up to £1,500 has been made so that the 
experience of the World Peace Brigade 
can be related to further development 
in this field of non-violent action in 
crisis areas. Donald Groom, of the 
Friends Peace Committee, is convenor 
of a working group on this subject. 


Two other grants were made, one to 
encourage the setting up of national 
committees for International Co-opera- 
tion Year (1965), and the other to help 
a research study initiated by the United 
World Trust. The latter concerns 
Violence in relation to primary and 
secondary education in Britain, and 
could make a valuable contribution to 
the reassessment of education which is 
now slowly getting under way. For 
many years the IPB has been the Rip 
Van Winkle of the peace movement, and 
I feel these long-awaited signs of life 
should be noted with gratitude. 

George Delf, 

Member of IPB Executive C’ttee, 

7 Montagu Square, London W.1. 


Stuart Christie 


There are some rather disturbing aspects 
of the Christie case which I think should 
be raised in your columns. 


Stuart Christie belongs to the extreme 
anarchist and extreme unilateralist move- 
ments in this country. When he was 
arrested, both movements assumed that 
he was an innocent tourist who had been 
framed by Spanish policemen. When 
he was tried both movements assumed 
that he was a young idealist who had 
been duped by Spanish terrorists. And 
all the time, both movements have stated 


The Peace Pledge Union is looking for 
a married couple or a single person to 
take care of Dick Sheppard House, its 
headquarters at 6 Endsleigh Street, 
W.C.1. This is an opportunity to work 
directly for pacifism by helping to estab- 
lish Dick Sheppard House as a centre of 
pacifist activity. Garden flat provided. 


Apply to General Secretary. 


and write. It is the hope of Narayan 
Desai, who heads the Shanti Sena, that in 
due course the peasants on the border 
will gain enough confidence in it to 
accept total pacifism. Then if the Chinese 
and Indian armies should lock themselves 
in battle, the Shanti Sena members will 
put their own bodies between the con- 
tending armies and offer their lives as 
a sacrifice to peace. In this way they 
hope to arouse the conscience both of 
China and India to stop hostilities. 


Shanti Sena also has formed 700 peace 
cells in mixed Hindu-Muslim commun- 
ities to prevent communal riots. The 
Shanti-Kendra - as they are called - 
organise the rival peoples into such ven- 
tures as common flood control units. As 
these efforts bear fruit the Shanti 
Kendra seek to convert their followers 
into non-violent anti-riot units as well. 


Led by Vinoba Bhave and Jayaprakash 
Narayan, the Gandhians still believe they 
can stop war by non-violent means and 
create prosperity through co-operation. 


Bhave, a thin saintly man, has walked 
through thousands of villages pleading 
with landlords to share their land with 
the landless. With the help of 3,000 fol- 
lowers he was able to collect 4 million 
acres. But legal difficulties have made 
it impossible so far to distribute more 
than 1.8 million acres to the peasants. 


Bhave’s broader objectives have also 
been stymied. The government failed to 
supply the credits, seed and bullocks 


that he was a genuine pacifist who be- 
lieved in non-violence. 


I don’t know Stuart Christie, and I 
don’t pretend to know what he did, but 
like him I belong to the anarchist and 
unilateralist movements, so at first I 
was inclined to believe that things were 
what they seemed, and that he was the 
victim of a fascist (or terrorist) plot. 
Since then, however, I have learnt from 
people who do know him that, far from 
believing in non-violence, he has fre- 
quently professed political violence and 
has previously practised it in this 
country. This rather alters the pic- 
ture. 


It is none of my business what Stuart 
Christie (or anyone else) thinks or does, 
but it is very much my business what I 
am asked to think and do. I can’t de- 
fend his action, even if he is young and 
idealistic, and even if he belongs to the 
same movements as myself, and I don’t 
think that I (or anyone else) should be 
asked to do so on false pretences. I 
wish to protest against the attempts of 
the Christie-Carballo Defence Committee, 
and of several groups and periodicals in 
the anarchist and unilateralist move- 
ments, to get support for Stuart Christie 
without telling the whole truth about 
his case. This does not mean that I 
condemn him, or that I don't hope his 
excessive sentence is commuted. What 
it does mean is that I object to being 
lied to, even (or especially) by my 
friends, and that I don’t think lying will 
actually help Stuart Christie - which is, 
after all, the point. 

Nicolas Walter, 

32a Fellows Road, 

London N.W.3. 


French H-test 


The CND in Auckland, New Zealand, of 
which I am a committee member, notes 
with approval the letter from a corre- 
spondent (Peace News, August 21) on 
the question of the French tests in the 
Pacific, and his suggestion that the 
British CND ‘should demand by all 
means available that the British Govern- 
ment should request the French Gov- 
ernment to stop its plans for testing, in 
the interests of humanity.” 


Since the British Government is unwil- 
ling to relinquish the bomb, it can 
hardly intercede with the French Gov- 
ernment, and indeed may be an accessory 
to the scheme. However, by its very 


needed to make the Gandhian co- 
operative villages fruitful. 


The Bhoodan movement - as Bhave’s 
forces are named - tries valiantly to do 
whatever it can. It supplies its own 
agronomists to hundreds of villages, 
forms co-operatives of different types, 
and trains people in spinning and other 
rural industry. But it obviously lacks 
the resources to transform 600,000 
Indian villages. 

It was Bhave’s hope that the peasants 
would be stirred sufficiently to force the 
government to institute a thorough land 
reform. But this hope has only been 
partly achieved. Two hundred and 
seventy million Indian peasants live 
today on from 3d to 8d a day, about 
what they did a generation ago. 
Jayaprakash Narayan, the other major 
Gandhian figure, is a more westernised 
man. A decade ago he used to be men- 
tioned seriously as a possible successor to 
Nehru, but he resigned from normal 
political functions to pursue his work 
in the villages. He is not naive enough 
to believe that politics is unnecessary, 
but in the present transitional period he 
feels his efforts at the grass roots are 
more vital. 

Narayan, along with the English pacifist 
Michael Scott, recently arranged a cease- 
fire between the insurgent Naga tribes- 
men and the Indian Government. When 
this happened their stock boomed. But 
Jayaprakash’s pleas for settlement with 
China and Pakistan are receiving much 
frostier reactions. 


Letters to 
the Editor 


location, the CND in Britain could prob- 
ably bring its influence to bear on the 
French people, and on European opinion 
in general. Moreover, the welfare of the 
people in Fiji, a crown colony of Britain, 
is clearly the responsibility of British 
citizens, and the question should be 
raised in Parliament. Other islands, such 
as Tahiti and New Caledonia, are under 
direct French rule, but all are politically 
helpless. They are dependent on the 
sea and agricultural produce for their 
very life. 


An account of plans in New Zealand 
against the tests has been published in 
Peace News (April 10 and May 1); it 
includes an open letter to de Gaulle, an 
appeal to the Pope, and direct action 
by a ship or ships sailing to the testing 
area. 


It would be encouraging to the peace 
movement here if we could be informed 
of a more vigorous policy against the 
French tests, though we appreciate the 
discussions going on between French and 
English peace groups and the planned 
demonstration outside NATO head. 
quarters, 


We suggest that future plans might 
include: 


*Placing a speaker on the floor of the 
UN to ask for action against the tests 
because they are an act of aggression 
likely to harm the politically helpless 
Polynesian peoples, and because they 
will lead to proliferation of nuclear 
weapons. 


“If this is not possible and the British 
Government, as seems likely, refuses to 
act, some unaligned nation could be 
asked to act for CND. 


“Influence on French peace groups. 


Mrs M. Hetherington, 

15 Vermont Road, 
Birkenhead, 

Auckland, New Zealand. 


Barnaby Martin writes on the last phase 
of the Anglo-French peace project on 
page 9—Ed. 


Canvassing 


Your issue of September 4 has news of 
the INDEC campaign opening up at 
Twickenham, as well as Ronald Mallone’s 
appeal for canvassers to help his stand 
for the Fellowship Party at West 
Woolwich. 


Having tried this canvassing after many 
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The Gandhians insist that India cannot 
fight on three fronts - against China, 
Pakistan and poverty. They are for a 
moratorium in the first two battles and 
full concentration on the third. Among 
their proposals are an expanded cam- 
paign for efficient agriculture and the 
development of rural industry, as in 
Japan. 


Most Americans in Delhi agree with 
Narayan’s economic nostrum - though 
not his international ones. There is 
reason to believe that the Prime Mini- 
ster, Lal Bahadur Shastri, an old friend 
of Narayan’s, is also sympathetic. It is 
possible therfore that the Gandhians may 
get more help now than they did from 
ehru. 


The Gandhians at Benares are not 
woolly dreamers; they publish a host of 
newspapers and books, and conduct an 
extensive research programme in soci- 
ology, psychology, economics and other 
areas. For instance, the Gandhi research 
centre has a staff studying the Yugoslav 
theories of self-management, to see if 
they have any applicability to Indian 
life. Others are thinking ahead to what 
the impact of automation will be on 
human relations. 


Whether these Gandhian activities can 
turn India back toward the philosophy 
which helped found it, only history can 
tell. But the Mahatma would undoubt- 
edly feel more at home today in the 
ashram at Benares than in the great 
secretariat buildings in Delhi. 


misgivings, may I encourage others to 
have a go? Many of us are frustrated 
peacemakers, and this process is aston- 
ishingly rewarding. On their doorsteps 
people respond warmly to a new idea 
at a time when the prospect of a choice 
is kindling their interest. We can be 
very grateful to our bolder friends for 
being candidates and giving us this 
opportunity. 

Make the effort even if you have to go 
a distance. However, remember that 
you have four non-party unilateral candi- 
dates in the London suburbs - Ronald 
Mallone at West Woolwich, Michael 
Craft at Twickenham, James Haigh at 
Bromley and Patrick Figgis at Barnet. 
Ronald Rice, 

50 Adelaide Square, Bedford. 
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Pugwash pierces the iron curtain 


L. R. B. Elton reports: The thirteenth 
Pugwash Conference on Science and 
World Affairs was held last week in the 
Czechoslovak spa of Karlovy Vary. 


Pugwash meetings are organised into 
working groups and much of the discus- 
sion takes place privately at all hours 
deep into the night. For that reason and 
in spite of the fact that the final meet- 


Irish itinerant 
family 
coming to England 


Itinerant Action, the organisation cam- 
paigning for better conditions for travel- 
ling people in Ireland, is currently plan- 
ning an action to highlight the campaign 
and to put pressure on the Dublin 
authorities from outside Ireland. 


One of the itinerant families - John and 
Mary Macdonald with their eight chil- 
dren - are to cross to Holyhead and 
travel through England in their caravan. 
They will pass Earl Russell’s home at 
Penrhyndeudraeth in North Wales; Earl 
Russell has publicly declared his support 
for the itinerants in their struggle. 
When the family reach London they will 
go to visit the Irish Embassy; members 
of Itinerant Action in London will organ- 
Ise a supporting demonstration. 


The Macdonald children, whose ages 
range from two to sixteen, urgently need 
some second-hand clothes for the 
journey. They can be sent to Angela 
Aspinwall, who is helping Itinerant 
Action in London; her address is 43 
Gordon Mansions, Torrington Place, 
London W.C.1. 


CND and the 
election 


Wendy Butlin reports: The pre-election 
rally held by the Campaign for Nuclear 
Disarmament on Thursday, September 
17, in St Pancras Town Hall was discon- 
certing inasmuch as it seemed altogether 
more like a Labour Party rally than a 
CND one. The speakers on the platform 
- Professor Ritchie Calder; John Horner 
of the Fire Brigades Union; Adrian 
Mitchell, poet and journalist; Professor 
Peter Worsley; Stuart Hall; and Mrs 
Olive Gibbs, acting chairman of CND - 
were all, implicitly or explicitly, urging 
the audience to vote for the Labour 
Party. “They're not perfect, but let’s 
get them in, then we can bring pressure 
to bear and make sure they keep their 
promises.” But what about the things 
they haven’t promised - like opting out 
of nuclear alliances? 


The audience was only 150 strong and 
the speakers often appeared to assume 
that they were talking to convinced 
nuclear disarmers, as indeed I am sure 
they were. But, given that this was 
the character of their audience, their 
speeches contained a good deal that 
could have been dispensed with, since 
everyone knew it off by heart. 


The collection realised £43 - not enough, 
as Mrs Gibbs said, to pay the costs of 
the meeting. An appeal for financial 
sponsors who would pledge £1 per 
month to CND - the Campaign is trying 
to find 1,000 such sponsors - resulted 
in promises of ten guineas a month. 


Correction 


The Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament 
states that the two election issues of 
Sanity which will be produced in 
October will be instead of the regular 
monthly issue, not in addition to it as 
stated in Peace News last week. 


ings are in plenary session, any report 
such as this must have a _ personal 
slant. 

Let it be said at once that no spectacu- 
lar technical proposal has come out of 
this conference. This is not surprising, 
since single technical inventions that 
have a direct and major influence on 
disarmament are rare. Regrettably, the 
same is not true of armaments. The 
work of the conference therefore con- 
sisted largely of unspectacular and some- 
times slogging discussions in which 
views were clarified and better under- 
standing reached. ven 
The widely held belief that scientists 
can be more dispassionate in these 
matters was confirmed; few attitudes 
were struck, no blocs were formed, and 
differences of opinion cut across national 
boundaries and pierced the iron curtain. 


During the week a feeling arose among 
some delegates that we might be on the 
brink of an East-West detente, and it 
will be interesting to see whether this 
feeling was in fact justified. 


Whatever problem arose seemed sooner 
or later to lead to the German problem. 
There is real and understandable fear 
among the nations east of Germany of a 
renascence of a militant nationalism in 
Bonn, and the creation of a NATO multi- 
lateral force was universally condemned 
as militarily inept and politically dan- 
gerous. The fact that West Germany 


refuses to recognise the Eastern fron- 
tiers and in particular the Oder-Neisse 
line was considered a definite source of 
tension, and all nations concerned were 
called on to remove this unnecessary 
difficulty by facing reality and accepting 
facts as they are. 


*t Id be delighted to confront Mr Wilson on television with or 
witha Sir Alec Apourinaene "J. Grimond, September 21, 1964. 


Jailed Aden soldier 
back in England 


Trevor Upshall, one of the two soldiers 
who were imprisoned in Aden last June 
for 28 days for duplicating Committee of 
100 leaflets, arrived back in England 
early this week. He had managed to 
raise the necessary £125 to buy himself 
out of the Army. 


Trevor Upshall told Peace News last 
Tuesday that after his release from 
prison in Aden he was transferred to 
Sharjah on the Persian Gulf and then 
told that he was to be sent to fight in 
Borneo. “The Army authorities seemed 
to expect that my spell in prison would 
have completely altered my views,” he 
said, “ but I told them that if they tried 
to send me they would have to carry me 
on to the plane.” The authorities tried 
threats - “how would you like to be 
court-martialled for cowardice?” and 
cajoling - “ why don’t you go, your dis- 
charge will be through in a few weeks?” 
but with no effect. 


Trevor Upshall said that he had a lot of 
enquiries from other soldiers about the 
Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament and 
the Committee of 100 when he came out 
of prison. One particular man he talked 
to, who had come to hate the authori- 
tarianism of the Army, was pushed the 
last inch by Trevor Upshall’s example 
and decided to buy himself out too. 
Mostly the soldiers were not prepared 
to do anything while they were in the 
Army, but many said that once they 
were out they would join the cam- 
paign. 

Trevor Upshall’s friend, Wallace Mil- 
burn, who was also arrested and im- 
prisoned in Aden for the same offence, 
has also raised the money to buy himself 
out. As he still had three years to 
serve (Upshall had only one) he had to 
find £250. He was not able to get a 
flight out of Aden as soon as Trevor 
Upshall but he is expected back in 
England in the near future. 


In view of all this, it was unfortunate 
that the West German delegation was 
weak both in numbers and in its stand- 
ing in its own country. Because ot a 
past history, Germany, both West an 
Bast, has a special duty to work for 
peace; but there was little evidence of 
any willingness on the part of East 
Germany either to be more accommodat- 
ing in.the general interest. ‘ 
There were many useful proposals of a 
more technical nature for the reduction 
of tensions in Europe and elsewhere, 
although little time was spent on the 
pressing problem of anti-missile defence, 
which threatens to become the cause of 
a renewed and intensified arms race. 
This is because a previous Pugwash 
meeting set up a special East-West study 
group which is at present concerned 
with this problem. J 

An interesting and worthwhile sugges- 
tion regarding financing of UN Peace- 
keeping operations, was that the UN 
might raise a tax on the use of com- 
munication satellites in outer space. , 
The Pugwash movement remains one Of 
the few organisations where East and 
West meet freely and in an open and 
friendly atmosphere. As such it fulfils 
an invaluable role. 

Professor L. R. B. Elton works in the 
Department of Physics at the Battersea 
College of Technology. 


RACE 


from front page 


Peter Dunn 


The colour bar is a serious issue 1n 
Britain, although often ignored. Con- 
servatives have reduced the number of 
immigrants but otherwise steer away 
because the problem usually occurs 1n 
overcrowded poor areas - two conditions 
which Tories are unable to recognise at 
this sensitive time. Labour seems half- 
hearted. It thinks the industrial colour 
bar, for example, is “the business of 
employers and trade unions.” 

There’s something to be said for not 
making it an election issue because 1n 
the short time ahead it would require 4 
highly concentrated dose of propaganda 
which might prove inflationary. he 
problem has deeper roots than colour 
prejudice. In class-conscious British 
factories those in dead-end jobs coupled 
with snob boss/white collar/manual work- 
er pressures look round for inferiors and 
usually pick someone with a different 
coloured skin. One answer: a fair em- 
ployment court before which employers 
would have to justify non-employment 
of coloured workers. 

Peter Dunn is a journalist; he wrote a 
series of articles on race relations which 
appeared in The Observer earlier this 
year. 


Andrew Salkey 


Heartening or otherwise, let’s remember 
that the immigrants who have recently 
bumped up the immigration figures 
rather modestly, since the Common- 
wealth Immigration Act, are all here 
strictly with the blessing of the law. 
Let’s also remember that the newcomers 
and those of us who have been here for 
longer periods are not all self-conscious 
about Smethwick. (Neither are we re- 
luctant to vote in Brixton, Paddington, 
Kensington, and other immigrant-popu- 
lated areas throughout the country.) 

Incidentally, “the coloured voter” is a 
term that no immigrant readily under- 
stands or wants to; he is simply a man 
with a vote and because he resists the 
tag, an attempt on the part of any 
political party to gain a campaign posi- 
tion out of possible resentments against 
coloured people is reprehensible. 


Andrew Salkey is a Jamaican novelist 
and broadcaster. 


FRIDAY: The Hungry Ones, A Cry for Life (anti-war demos in the 
USA with Pete Seeger songs), Man of Rope (capital punishment), No 
Man is an Island (race problems in the USA) and others. 


SATURDAY: Is it Cricket? (colour bar in London), Ask me, don’t tell 
me (Quaker work projects in San Francisco) and others, plus 70-minute 
film in Cinemascope, Passenger (Munk’s great film about Auschwitz in 
the context of the present day). Critics’ Award at Cannes and recently 
at Academy Club. 


ANNUAL FILM VIEWING SESSIONS 


Friends House, Euston Road, N.W.1. 
Friday October 2, 7 to 9 p.m. and 
Saturday October 3, 2.30 to 5 p.m. 


ADMISSION 2s PER SESSION (Tickets at 
doors or from Friends Peace Committee) 
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